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REGULATIONS FOR 1957-58 HUNTING SEASON 


OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING GAME BIRDS AND GAME ANIMALS 








DISTRICT 


Day’s Bag 


Season’s 
Bag 





4st District 





2nd District 





3rd District 





4th District 


5th District 


DEER 





Nov. 16 to Jan. 2. Hunting 
permitted every day EXCEPT 
Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, 
Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk, South of 
St. Rd. 60, and Hillsborough 
South of U. S. 92 CLOSED. 


Nov.:16 to Jan. 2. 1st 6 days 
open. Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 open. 
Mon., Tues. & Fri. closed at all 
other times. SPECIAL SEASON 
Gilchrist, Clay, Alachua, Brad- 
ford, Union, and that part of 
Baker, Nassau, and Columbia 
South of U. S. 90 from Jackson- 
ville to Lake City and that part 
of Columbia and Suwannee 
South and East of St. Rd. 247 
from Lake City to the Suwan- 


nee River, Nov. 16 to Dec. 8, 
ist 6 days open, Mon., Tues., 
& Friday. closed at all other 


times. That portion of Colum- 
bia South of St. Rd. 18 and 
East of U. S. 441 CLOSED. 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 2. Hunting 
permitted every day. Okaloosa 
and Walton open Nov. 16 to 
Dec. 2 and Dec. 19 to Jan. 2. 
Washington County & Holmes 
County CLOSED. Escambia & 
Santa Rosa CLOSED except 
within Eglin Field and Black- 
water Management areas. 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 2. 
permitted every day. 
County closed 


Hunting 
Monroe 
to Key Deer. 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 2. First 6 
days open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open. Mon., Tues., & Fri., 


closed at all other times. 


TURKEY 





16 to Jan. 19 EXCEPT 
Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, De- 
Soto, Polk, South of St. Rd. 60 
and Hillsborough South of U. S. 
92, Nov. 16 to Nov. 21. Hunt- 
ing permitted every day. Pinel- 


las County CLOSED. 


Nov. 


16 to Jan. 19, ist 6 days 


.EXCEPT 
Clay, Alachua, Bradford, Union, 
that part of Baker, Nassau 
and Columbia, South of U. S. 
90 from Jacksonville to Lake 
City and that part of Colum- 
bia and Suwannee South and 
East of St. Rd. 247 from Lake 
City to the Suwannee River, 
Nov. 16 to Dec. 8, 1st 6 days 
open, Mon., Tues.. & Fri. 
CLOSED at-all other times. 
SPECIAL GOBBLER SEASON 
Mar. 29 to April 6—!% hour 
before sunrise to 12 noon. 
That portion of Columbia South 
of St. Rd. 18 and East of U. S. 
441 CLOSED AT ALL TIMES. 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 19. Hunting| Nov. 16 to Feb. 2| Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 


permitted every day. SPE- 
CIAL GOBBLER SEASON Mar. 
29 to April 6—!/. hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon. 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 19. Hunting 
permitted every day. 

Nov. 16 to Jan. 19. First 6 
days open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open, Mon., Tues., & Fri., 


closed at all other times. 


| Hunting permitted 


QUAIL SQUIRREL 
10 Gray” 
10 2 Fox 


16 to Feb. 2 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov. 


every day. 


16 to Feb. 2 
ist 6 days open 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open. Mon., Tues., 
& Fri., closed at 
all other times. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. | Nov. 
ist 6 days open 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open. Mon., Tues., 
& Fri., closed at 
all other times. 





RAIL AND 
GALLINULE 
(Marsh Hen) 


15 
Ite Sora Rail—25 _ 


day. 











OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 





DOVE 


10 


(60 Half-days) 


an 


WOODCOCK | WATERFOWL 





Nov. 16 to Feb. 2./ Sept. 20 to Nov. Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 AND Nov. 28 Dec. 12 to 
Hunting permitted | 24. Hunting;to Dec. 29. 


. Hunting permitted | Jan. 20. Hunt- 
permitted every | every day. 


ing permitted 
every day. 


Sept. 20 to Nov. | Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 AND Nov. 28 | Die c.. 12 t0 


24. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


Sept. 20 to Nov. 


Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted | 24. Hunting 


every day. every day. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 


every day. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 
ist 6 days open, 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open, Mon., Tues., 
& Fri. Closed at 
all other times. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 
ist 6 days open. 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open, Mon., Tues., 
& Fri., closed at 
all other times. 


permitted every 
day. 


Sept. 20 to Nov. 
24. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


Sept. 20 to Nov. 
24. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 





ALL DATES SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE 





to Dec. 29. 
every day. 


Hunting permitted 


Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 AND Nov. 28 
to Dec. 29. Hunting permitted 
every day. That part of Frank- 
lyn Co. East of St. Rd. 30 and a 
line extending from the point 
where St. Rd. 30 turns West to 
the water line and including all 
of Alligator Point shall be closed 
to the taking of dove during the 
Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 portion of the 
Dove season. 


Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 AND Nov. 28 
to Dec. 29. Hunting permitted 
every day. 





Oct. 5 to Nov. 
to Dec. 29. 
every day. 


1 AND Nov. 28 
Hunting permitted 








Jan. 20. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


SNIPE 


4 2 10 x § 





Dec. 14 to Jan. 
12. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 23 to Jan. 
15. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


—.)). 


Dec. 14 to Jan. 
12. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 23 to Jan. 
15. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


—————— 


SS | en — 


Dec 12 to 
Jan. 20. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


Dec. 12 to 
Jan. 20. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


Dec. -1k2 t0 
Jan. 20. Hunt- 
ing permitted 


/every day. 


| permitted every 


Nov. 23 to Jan.| Dec. 14 to Jan. 
15. Hunting/12. Hunting 
permitted every | permitted every 
day. day. 


Nov. 23 to Jan. 
15. Hunting 


Dec. 14 to Jan. 
12. Hunting 
permitted every 


day. day. 


Nov. 23 to Jan. 
15. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


Dec. 14 to Jan. 
12. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 
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ARCHERY HUNTS 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


1. Guns, pistols, or other firearms will not be per- 
mitted on the hunt area. 


2. Bows must be capable of casting a 1 oz. arrow a 
minimum of 150 yards. Arrows shall have well- 
sharpened steel broadheads blades of not less than 
Yg, nor more than 1% inches width. 


3. No person shall load or shoot a bow from any mov- 
ing automobile or other vehicle. 


4. Game showing evidence of having been shot with a 
firearm shall be considered illegal game. 


5. Legal game can be transported only during the 
special archery season and for a period of three 


OCALA ARCHERY HUNT 


Hunt Area: Beginning at Davenport Landing and 
proceeding west and south to Eureka Bridge, the 
boundary is the Oklawaha River; proceeding east 
from Eureka Bridge, the boundary is Forest Road 
9 (State Rd. 316) to its intersection with Forest Road 
65; proceeding north from this intersection, the 
boundary follows Forest Road 65 to the intersection 
of the River Road; thence northwest on the River 
Road to Davenport Landing. 


Open Season: October 11 to October 20, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


Legal Game: Deer, turkey, quail, squirrel, rabbit, 
bear, panther and unprotected wildlife. No hunter 
can take more than two of any combination of deer, 
bear and panther. Game taken on this hunt will be 
considered part of the hunter’s annual bag and the 
deer and turkey must be tagged as provided in State 
Regulations. 


Permit: A special archery hunt permit costing $5.00 
will be required in addition to regular license re- 
quirements. Sale of this permit will be handled by 
the Hunt Supervisor at Hunt Headquarters and by 
the County Judge of Marion County. 


Special Hunt Rules: Hunters must check in and out 
of check stations located at Hunt Headquarters at 
Junction of Forest Roads 18 and 19 (State Rd. 316). 
Hunters may check in beginning at 8:00 A.M. Oc- 
tober 10 and must check out by 6:00 P.M. October 
21. 


days immediately following the latest open archery 
season. 

6. No person shall have in his possession or under his 
control any type of poisoned arrow or any arrow 
with explosive tip. 

7. No dogs allowed on the hunt area during the 
special archery season. 

8. Any rule or regulation that governs the operation 
of hunts on the Ocala or Eglin Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area and is not in conflict with preceding 
special archery hunt rules shall be in effect on the 
special archery hunts. 

9. Use of Cross Bows prohibited. 


EGLIN AIR BASE 
ARCHERY HUNT 


Hunt Subject to Emergency Restrictions 
of USAF Officials 


Hunt Area: As designated by USAF officials and 
lying within the area bounded on the south by U.S. 
98 and St. Rd. 20, on the north by the Yellow River, 
and U.S. 90, on the west by St. Rd. 87, and on the 
east by St. Rd. 83. 


Open Season: October 19 to November 3, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


Legal Game: Wild hogs and all other legal game ex- 
cept turkey, bear, beaver, alligator, otter and unpro- 
tected wildlife. Deer and wild hogs taken on this 
hunt will be considered part of the hunter’s annual 
bag and deer must be tagged as provided by state 
regulations and with Air Force tag (APH 3273) be- 
fore being removed from kill location. 


Permit: A special Archery Hunt permit costing $3.00 
or a Composite Permit costing $5.00 will be required 
in addition to the regular license requirements. Sale 
of this permit will be handled by the Air Force 
through the Forestry Section at Jackson Guard Sta- 
tion, Niceville, Florida, on Florida Highway No. 89. 


Check Stations: Hunters must check in and out of the 
hunt area every day through Jackson Guard Sta- 
tion, Niceville, Florida. @ 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT 


By A. D. ALDRICH, Director 


Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


| i IS TIME FOR THE “annual report to the wildlife 
stockholders.” 

Our wildlife stockholders are those persons who 
purchase fishing and hunting licenses. Under Florida 
law, the money derived from the sale of fishing and 
hunting licenses must be devoted to the management, 
restoration, conservation and regulation of our fish and 
wildlife resources. As a result, those persons who buy 
fishing and hunting licenses also buy stock in our 
“wildlife bank.” 

It is always the right of the stockholder to request 
an annual report as to how his money was spent and 
invested during the past year, and also what is planned 
for the future. 


We would like to present this report to our stock- 
holders—the license buyers, as well as the general 
public. 


Outstanding during the past year was the installa- 
tion of an employee classification and salary schedule 
which improved the status of all our employees, and 
in turn, will improve their service to the public. 


An employee evaluation system was installed in con- 
junction with the new salary schedules. Under this 
system, all employees will be regularly graded by their 
supervisors as to the general quality of their work. 
The supervisors must then notify the employee as to 
what phase of his work he is performing most satis- 
factorily, and which phases of his work must be im- 
proved. This process will do much to increase effici- 
ency and performance since it allows recognition of 
those employees who are making the greatest contri- 
butions to the overall program. 


During the past year, we have been pleased to note 
that the quality of applicants for employment with the 
Commission has steadily improved. This is the result 
of the Commission’s Merit System, Applicant Exam- 
inations, increased Salary Schedule and Employee 
Evaluation. 


The above employee improvements will bring steady 
benefits to our wildlife stockholders now and in the fu- 
ture. 


Two years ago, we undertook the program of placing 
more emphasis upon defining channels of authority 
within the Commission to attain greater efficiency and 
maximum performance. All channels of authority 
within the Commission are now clearly outlined, and 
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supervisory personnel are well aware of their respon- 
sibilities and authorities. 

The clarification of authority has eliminated dupli- 
cation of effort, resulted in increased efficiency, and 
has enabled us to render additional services to the 
public without increases in personnel. 

During the past year, game and fisheries research, 
management and development work have been carried 
forward at a steady pace, and the accomplishments 
have been many and varied. 

The information and education program has been 
continued and expanded at a steady rate, while the 
Commission’s aviation and radio communications sec- 
tions have streamlined their operations for greater ef- 
ficiency and extended services. 

The installation of employee training programs on 
the regional and area levels during the past year have 
already resulted in improved activities and services in 
the law enforcement field. 

For the future, we plan to accentuate further de- 
velopments in law enforcement. An Employee’s Hand- 
book, in preparation during this past year, will soon 
be completed and distributed to all employees. This 
handbook will serve as both a training manual and an 
operational handbook, and will be of especial value in 
increasing employee efficiency. 

Increases in pay and status for wildlife officers and 
their area supervisors have been most beneficial to 
the general improvement in law enforcement work. 

We are also conscious of the continued close co- 
operation between the Federal Game Agents of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and our Florida Wild- 
life Officers. 

Standardization of uniforms and improved equip- 
ment have been helpful to the entire program, as has 
the continuing effort to simplify our game and fish 
laws. The new Wildlife Code Book is now being pre- 
pared, and will be of great assistance to law-abiding 
citizens and enforcement officers. 

For the first time, the continuous up-grading of our 
mobile equipment has brought favorable results. By 
careful expenditure of funds and sales of old equip- 
ment, we are pleased to report that all of the Commis- 
sion patrol cars which are in regular use are 1955, 1956 
or 1957 models. We have kept a few older cars for 
emergency purposes or infrequent use. We plan to 

(Continued on page 42) 











MONG PUZZLING THOUGHTS that 
add wrinkles to a Gun Editor’s 
brow is his wonderment why a 
shooter, after spending a wad of 
folding money for a hunting firearm, 
doesn’t go ahead and add the few in- 
expensive accessories that will add 
greatly to the enjoyment and prac- 
tical usefulness of his chosen gun. 
For example, after paying either 
$134.50 for a standard model Rem- 
ington 740 autoloading big-game 
rifle, or $149.95 for the deluxe mod- 
el, a fellow shouldn’t mind adding 
$1.25 to the price to help stabilize 
point of bullet impact. Like other 
autoloaders, the 740’s maintained ac- 
curacy performance is affected by 
heat changes of the barrel and by 
the tension on its forearm screw. An 
aluminum accuracy block, inserted 
between the 740’s forearm and cover 
stud, helps to maintain perfect bar- 
rel alignment and to stabilize the 
common point of bullet impact. Wil- 
liams Gun Sight Company, Davison, 
Michigan, makes this valuable ac- 
cessory, priced at only $1.25. 
A gun sling, even when used in 
hasty loop style, is of tremendous 
aid to a rifleman-hunter in steady- 





Quick detachable rubber lens covers will protect your scope’s optics between periods of active 





BY EDMUND McLAURIN 


ing his wavering barrel and front 
sight for a sure shot, but not many 
of the standard model sporting rifles 
come equipped with sling swivels. 

Sling swivels are easy to install 
on a rifle, and you can get them in a 
long list of makes and styles. Gen- 
erally, the average price of a set of 
quality swivels is about $2.75; those 
incorporating the front sling swivel 
with a fore-end cap, as can be used 
on the Marlin Model 336 sporting 
earbine and the Marlin 39A_ .22, 
cost a little more. 

For hunting, use sling swivels to 
accept either % or 1 inch leather 
straps, preferably the Whelen or 
Williams products, instead of the 
14% inch width swivels in combina- 
tion with regulation Army leather 
slings. 

Rifles shipped to retail dealers 
usually have open sight combina- 
tions, to cut down on stocking of 
specialized merchandise and also 
to avoid the addition of 11% tax on 
the prices of peep and scope sights 
when such are installed by a fire- 
arms manufacturer as standard e- 
quipment. Putting opensights on a 
rifle gives the weapon useful accur- 


use, You can also get the protective covers in transparent plastic; in an emergency, scope can 
be used with the caps in position. 





acy and its purchaser a chance to 
select and substitute his own choice 
of available sight models. 

For aging eyes, a rear peep sight 
used with a large aperture is al- 
ways better than an open sight, 
and a scope is better than either. 


Among receiver sights, one can 
surely find a suitable sight from 
among the Lyman, Redfield, Wil- 
liams and Marble listings, and a 
good scope from among the leading 
brands like the Weaver, Lyman, 
Bushnell, Weatherby, B & L, Koll- 
morgen, Unertl and Leupold offer- 
ings. . 

Many users of hunting rifles now 
fitted with open sight combinations 
would benefit materially from a 
change to either a rear peep and 
blade front sight combination, or a 
low power scope. In certain cases, 
where annoying eyesight problems 
exist, such changes may already be 
long overdue. 


Scope sight lens caps cost little 
and give valuable protection to 
hunting scopes between periods of 
actual hunting. Weaver makes lens 
caps of metallic gray plastic hous- 
ing and transparent windows that 
fit Weaver scopes only, and retails 
them for $2.00. Clear-Site caps, also 
incorporating transparent plastic 
lenses, made in sizes to fit all scopes, 
cost, $3.25. Norman Ford Company 
markets More-Lite filters that offer 
both protection and contrast, for 
$3.50. The all-Neoprene, solid-end 
Storm Queen slip-on scope caps, to 
fit all popular scope sight models, 
are $1.95. Roy Weatherby, the high 
velocity rifle advocate, markets all- 
leather protective covers for his 
scope sights. Bushnell and Ohle- 
meyer are two other makers of the 
all-leather type. There is also a flip- 
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up style scope sight guard, made 
by Viss, that stays on the shooter’s 
scope and opens instantly at the 
touch of a button. It sells for $3.95. 

You can get the product of your 
choice from national distributors --- 
Bob Brownell, Montezuma, Iowa; 
Williams Gun Sight Co., Davison, 
Michigan; Badger Shooter’s Supply, 
Owen, Wisconsin; Al Freeland, Rock 
Island, Illinois; Southwest Cutlery 
& Mfg. Co., Montebello, California; 
Sam Bond, New Philadelphia, Ohio 
and Parker-Whelen Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C.—if you can’t find your 
preference in local sporting goods 
stores. 

Low mounting of a scope sight on 
rifle models Winchester 94, 55, 62 
and 71, Marlin models 39A and 336 
and other visible hammer model 
rifles frequently positions the ocular 
end of the scope tube just above, or 
very close to, the manually operated 
hammer (often necessary where the 
mounted scope’s eye relief is crit- 
ical). The result is that the hammer 
spur is difficult and slow to cock 
by thumb pressure. Owners of such 
guns can install an inexpensive aux- 
iliary hammer extension that slips 
over and locks on the regular ham- 
mer, to provide absolute hammer 
control through normal thumb con- 
tact and applied pressure. The ham- 
mer extensions can be had to extend 
either right or left, for either right 
or left-handed shooters. Installation 
takes less than a minute, because 
there is only one set screw to tight- 
en. Williams Gun Sight Company 
makes them to fit already named 
rifle models, plus the Stevens .22- 
410 over-and-under and the Iver- 
Johnson, Stevens and other single 
barrel shotguns of hammer design. 
Once installed on a single hammer 
style rifle or shotgun, cocking there- 
after is fast, positive and easy on 
one’s thumb. Price is $2.95. 

If you plan to hunt deer with 
shotgun and loads of either shotgun 
slugs or buckshot, as required of all 
hunters entering the Eglin Field 
area, where no rifles are allowed, 
you should fit your shotgun with an 
adjustible peep receiver sight like 
the Redding, the Williams FP or 
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The shotgun slug gives a knock-down punch to deer and other large game but must be used 
with an adjustable rear sight for maximum accuracy. 
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A Winchester model 12 pump gun receiver sight-equipped for use with rifled slugs. This is one 
model that usually requires a higher front sight for practical use with a peep rear. 


2-D, or one or two of the Lyman 
models, and sight-in so that slugs 
or buckshot hit close to point of aim. 


With slugs, a good set of sights 
will not only allow you to bring im- 
pact point to coincide with point of 
aim, but will also tend to keep over- 
all spread of all shots fired to the 
minimum, making a shotgun a very 
formidable, rifle-like weapon. With 
an adjustable rear sight installed, 
most shotguns fired from a test 
bench will shoot a tighter group of 
slugs at fifty to seventy-five yards 
that most shooters are capable of 
holding under field conditions. A 
rear sight for the shotgun slug 
shooter sells for around $5 in most 
brand listings. 


Generally, already installed shot- 
gun front sights can be successfully 
used in combination with the select- 
ed receiver sight, but the temper- 
amental, generally high-shooting 
Winchester Model 12 shotgun may 
require a higher front sight to per- 
form well with slugs. The Ithacas, 
Remingtons, 97 Winchesters, square- 
sterned and streamlined Brownings 
and the Stevens pumps, ar a rule, 
do not require front sight changes. 


It is even possible to improve the 
shotgun slug and buckshot per- 
formance of double-barrel guns by 
carefully positioning and soldering a 
Lyman No. 16 or Marble folding 
leaf sight on the center rib, between 


aiming eye and front sight. The job 
calls for some filing of the sight’s 
base and experimentation as to ideal 
height and barrel rib location. 


Front sight-conscious shotgunners 
can possibly improve their gun 
pointing by installing a modern 
style front sight. Simmons makes 
the fluorescent Glow-Worm that 
can be given either permanent in- 
stallation or alternate-use attach- 
ment. It sells for $2.00. Bev-L-Blok 
and Bradley types can be had from 
the Poly-Choke Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut, in gold, ivory or red 
bead, for $1.00 each. Ithaca makes 
the highly visible Ray-Bar front 
sight for shotguns and retails it for 
$2.95, and you can get Lyman, Mar- 
ble and Williams bead sights, thread- 
ed to fit the screw-hole of your pres- 
ent front sight for a dollar, or less. 

If you’re one of those shotgunners 
who makes errors in gun alignment, 
due to inaccurate and irregular po- 
sitioning of aiming eye in relation to 
center of shotgun breech, installing 
a Lyman ivory bead front sight, and 
a smaller one midway of barrel rib, 
may easily be the solution to your 
sighting problem. 

Most shooters carry too much big- 
game ammunition with them when 
they hunt and are constantly spill- 
ing it from pockets or having it 
make metallic sounds at the wrong 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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By DENVER 





| T’S BACK TO SCHOOL now for all of 
you. We hope you have enjoyed 
your stay at camp at one time or an- 
other during the summer. 

You know, of course, that this 
year was our biggest and best in 
many ways. 

With one more week to operate 
(August 25-31), we have enrolled 
during our first 11 weeks of camp 
a total of 1,168 campers. 

The total for 1956 was 406 and for 
1955, 412. We operated 7 and 8 
weeks respectively. 

This year was the first attempt to 
operate for an entire summer. Our 
starting date was June 9, and our 
final day of encampment, August 31. 

Tom Mawhinney was listed as our 
1,000th camper at Lake Eaton this 
year. Tom is State Treasurer of the 
Junior Conservation Club League 


and is an officer in his own club in 
Hialeah. 





On the Lake Eaton range, Lloyd Morgan, Director of the Conservation Camp, instructs 

conservationists in marksmanship. Crossman CO, guns are used for training. Campers shown 

above, l. to r. are Burton Davis, Marshal Christian, Julius Coleman, Bobby Long, David Conley, 
David Jackson, Allen Long and John Cliett. 
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Camping and camp crafts were 
added to our program this year. If 
any of you have any ideas about im- 
proving the program, don’t hesitate 
to write us here in Ocala. Rememb- 
er, through your interests and ideas, 
we can form a program that is tops 
in the country. 


While at camp, about the latter 
part of July, did you notice the taste 
of the water? If you did, you know 
that the sulphur content was almost 
eliminated from the water by a 
special filtering system. It is another 
feature and improvement for your 
camp. 

Another improvement was com- 
pleting the lighting system in cabins 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. Now all cabins are 
equipped with lights. 


Automatic stoppers on all doors 
in the mess hall and cabins is an- 
other convenience for use at camp, 


young 


which will decrease unintentional 
glass breakage. 

All of us at camp were quite 
proud of the two-bed infirmary un- 
der canvas this season. Fortunately, 
we never had anything serious to 
treat except a few slight temper- 
atures and occasional cut or head- 


ache. 
Waterfront Director, Phil Alex- 


ander did a terrific job this year on 
the lake. His instruction for non- 
swimmers and beginners was out- 
standing. Use of the Buddy System 
for swimming, as in previous years, 
is a double check for all swimmers 
and has permitted us to complete 
another year without casualties. 

Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Director of 
the Camp this year, accomplished 
many things, and greatly helped 
the entire program. Through his un- 
tiring efforts and his sincere ap- 
preciation of resources and outdoor 
education, he piloted our campers 
through a most successful season. 

Jack Champion, Assistant Direc- 
tor, who was also in charge of camp 
crafts, contributed greatly to the 
program. Jack, who works with 
various Boy Scout Camps, has a 
background enriched from many 
experiences. 

Roger Pierce and James Hall ac- 
complished wonders on the Rifle 
Range where the Crosman .22 +160 
and +:180 were used in the safety 
and target program. 

All Senior Counselors, such as 
Frank Arrendale, Dave Corson, 
David Parsons, had many tech- 
niques and crafts to teach and of- 
fer our campers. 

In the last issue of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE, we gave the names of those 
who had passed the various Degrees 
in the Secret Order of the Florida 
Wildlife Conservationists during the 
weeks of June 30-July 6, and July 
7-13. Following is a list of boys who 
have passed the Degree of the Go- 
pher (first degree) during the 
weeks of July 14 through August 17. 

Peter Ripley, Venice; Charles 
Gross, Titusville Beach; Willis 
Haynes, Eustis; Elmer Chappel, 
Hernando; Ronnie McKay, Clear- 
water; Charles Wilson, Jacksonville; 
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Camp chore. Junior Conservation campers at 
Lake Eaton take care of personal laundry via 
the galvanized tub and scrub board. 


Jeff Cumbie, Orlando; Peter Cum- 
bie, Orlando; Ronald Bird, Clear- 
water; Larry Bird, Clearwater; 
Bill Macina, Clearwater; Johnny 
Moore, Oneco; Frank Mustin, Ocala; 
Bryan Cavin, Arlington; Gene 
Moore, Oneco; David Powell, Jack- 
sonville; Tom Stoner, Ocala; Wil- 
liam Coleman, Eagle Lake; Wesley 
Houston, Lakeland; Curtis Williams, 
Lakeland; Larry Goodman, Lake- 
land; Arnold Signer, Lakeland; 
Hardy Bryan, St. Petersburg; 
Philip Wells, Jacksonville; James 
Kirk, St. Petersburg; John Booker, 
Lakeland; Barnett Lewis, Lakeland; 
Paul Brett, Lutz; Howard Stone, 
Lakeland; Henry Wells, Jackson- 
ville; Joe Saunders, Lakeland; 
Frank Bauer, Pinellas Park. 

To date, 12 boys have completed 
the second degree, Degree of the 
Possum: 

William Coleman, Eagle Lake; 
Wesley Houston, Lakeland; Larry 
Goodman, Lakeland; Arnold Signer, 
Lakeland; Curtis Williams, Lake- 
land; Hardy Bryan, St. Petersburg; 
Philip Wells, Jacksonville; Joe 
Saunders, Lakeland; John Booker, 
Lakeland; Howard Stone, Lake- 
land; Henry Wells, Jacksonville; 
Frank Bauer, Pinellas Park. 


New Clubs 
A new club has been organized 
in the Daytona-Holly Hill area. This 
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club has been named The Halifax 
Junior Hunting and Fishing Club 
and is sponsored by The Halifax 
Hunting and Fishing Club. Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Crossman will serve as ad- 
visor for the youth club. Officers 
have been elected: President - 
Tommy Acker, Vice President - 
David Conley, Secretary-Treasurer 


- Bobby Thornton. Other members 
are: Bill Cliett, John Cliett, David 
Jackson, Glen Schmissrauter, Mike 
Fulgham, Steve Shell Horse, Brian 
Murphy, Marshall Christian, Rod- 
erick Taylor, Burton Davis, Rene 
Le Godais, Normon Viola, Charles 
Thompson, and Ricky Cabeen. This 
gives the new club a total member- 
ship of 17. 


Hallandale is another new club 
to be added to our roster, as soon 
as they complete their charter, We 
understand that 19 of their mem- 
bers are to participate in the last 
week of camp at Lake Eaton. 


“Bobcats” 


The St. Johns Jr. Conservation 
Club, organized a few months ago, 
will visit the camp after the season 
ends. We understand from Mrs. 
James Ross, Jr. that the club is not 





sponsored by the Jaycees. The local 
Home Demonstration Club is their 


sponsor. Nickname for the club is 
“Bobcats.” 


Old Timers 

Looking around camp this year, 
I was quite pleased to find some of 
the older boys engaged in Junior 
Counseling. These young men have 
grown with our program. Some of 
them have as much as four and five 
years in club work. Lloyd Johnson, 
Allapattah Optimist Jr. Conserva- 
tion Club; Henry Imhauser, Alla- 
Club; and David Laird, Deane 
Mather Jr. Conservation Club. 

During the week of August 18-24 
at camp, we had six brothers from 
Panama City. They ranged from 8 
to 13 years of age. These six broth- 
ers -- Harry, Ronnie, Tony, Michael, 
Ronald, and David Fleming -- all 
arrived at camp on a chartered bus 
from Panama City. 


Study Skins 
Our cases of animal study skins 
prepared by the Florida Museum, 
were used extensively for our con- 
servation talks. Other skins and 


specimens were furnished by the 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Jack Champion (right), Assistant Director of the Junior Conservation Camp, instructs a group 


of youthful outdoorsmen in compass reading techniques. 











By CHUCK SCHILLING 


| rine BEEN WAITING for the past 
two years to introduce a new, 
nylon, monofilament knot thru this 
column. It’s called the Surgeon’s 
knot and is by far the simplest and 
best knot I have ever used to tie 
one piece of monofilament line to 
another, as in a tapered fly leader, 
or to tie a heavy strand of nylon to 
the end of a lighter spinning line. 

I waited two years to be absolute- 
ly sure the Surgeon’s Knot was 
right in all respects. I have used it 
constantly in both fly and spin fish- 
ing, and a small circle of my hard- 
fishing friends have, also, been help- 
ing to prove it. [ll guarantee its 
efficiency. 

One of the wonderful things 
about sport fishing is the generosity 
that seems to be the mark of the 
angler. I’ve never known a good 
fisherman who wouldn’t knock him- 
self out to teach you the tricks he 
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learned the hard way. Three such 
generous anglers have gone out of 
their way to teach me how to tie 
and use three wonderful, fisher- 
man’s knots. 

A few years ago, Harry Friedman 
of Miami taught me how to tie a 
knot that works perfectly for tying 
a length of monofilament leader to 
the end of a braided casting line. 
Friedman said he learned the knot 
from a guide in Bermuda, but be- 
cause it is now used extensively in 
the Keys, I call it the “Key Knot.” 
I use it to tie a length of 10-lb. mono 
to the end of my 12%-lb. braided 
nylon casting line. The mono leader 
is as long as the rod or as long as 
possible without the knot going thru 
the level wind of the reel. 

Using this knot to tie a length of 
mono on your casting line will catch 
you more fish, will eliminate line 
breakage due to casting wear, and 
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For best and easiest results, be generous with the tying ends. Lay the heavy, mono leader 

parallel with the end of the spinning line. Tie a simple, overhand knot in the two lines, 

PULLING THE HEAVY STRAND ALL THE WAY THRU THE LOOP. Now repeat the overhand 

knot, again PULLING THE HEAVY STRAND ALL THE WAY THRU THE LOOP. Now, holding 

both lines and both ends, pull the knot up neatly and firmly. “Set” by stretching and clip the 
ends off short. 
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will actually help you cast more ac- 
curately. My hat is off to Harry 
Friedman for this one. 

Joe Brooks of Islamorada and I 
were fishing a year or so ago, when 
Brooks showed me a knot he uses to 
tie his leaders to his fly line. He 
calls it a “Nail knot,” because he 
uses a tapered, tenpenny nail in the 
process. It’s a wonderful knot. It 
makes by far the best connection 
between fly line and leader I have 
ever seen. It’s small, it’s simple to 
tie, perfectly safe, and hangs 
straight; and if it suits Joe Brooks, 
it should suit anyone. In my book, 
he is the tops with a fly rod. 

Tying this knot, I have exchanged 
the nail for a small, metal tube and 
called the knot the “Tube Knot.” 
It’s just the same as the Brooks’ 
edition except the tube makes the 
knot much easier to tie. This brings 
me to the Surgeon’s Knot and David 
Farrand of Michigan, one of the 
country’s better fly fisherman. 


SO EASY 

Farrand and I were fishing the 
famous Big Manistee River for 
trout, and one night, we sat around 
a lamp-lighted table tying up ta- 
pered leaders for the next day’s 
sport. Now I’ve been tying “Blood” 
and “Barrel” knots for a long time, 
in spite of which, Farrand was com- 
pleting about three full leaders to 
my one. This began to get my goat, 
and I finally asked to see one of the 
jobs he was turning out. I saw at 
once he wasn’t using a “Barrel 
Knot” at all. He was using a slick, 
little knot he tied quickly and al- 
most without looking. To say I was 
interested is putting it mildly. Far- 
rand said he had used the knot for 
years with great success and that it 
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had been shown to him by a doctor, 
who claimed he used the knot in 
surgery, hence the name. Dave is a 
careful and exacting fly fisherman. 
He gave the Surgeon’s Knot a clean 


bill of health. 


After I returned to Florida and 
Florida’s big, strong fish, I thought 
I'd try this knot, using it as the 
connection between spinning line 
and heavy, mono leader. It worked 
beautifully. Used this way, the 
heavy, mono leader can be as long 
as you like, as the knot comes thru 
the tip and guides and goes on the 
spool without ever hanging up. I 
caught all kinds of big fish using it, 
lost some even bigger, but never be- 
cause of failure of the Surgeon’s 
Knot. 


Recently, Charles Dunn of Miami 
fished with me out of the St. Lucie 
Inlet at Stuart, Florida. I intro- 
duced Dunn to the Surgeon’s Knot, 
and he used it to tie about five feet 
of 20-lb. mono to the 8 lb. mono 
spinning line he was using. His first 
cast brought a strike that had us 
fighting a big fish for over an hour. 
The fish would strip out most of 
Dunn’s line, and I would crank up 
the motor, giving chase to get it 
back. At last, the fish sounded in 
deep water, and then came the back 
breaking and nerve tingling job of 
pumping the fish to the surface. As 
Dunn sweated over his fish, all I 
could think of was the Surgeon’s 
Knot I had insisted he try. My only 
consolation was that this, if ever, 
was a torture test. 


We finally boated a 16-lb. bonito, 
and the Surgeon’s Knot was as firm 
as the Rock of Gibraltar. It’s a good 
knot. I recommend you try it. 


The beauty of the knot is its ease 
of tying and its ability to join mono- 
filament strands of great difference 
in diameter. This is something diffi- 
cult with any other knot used for 
this purpose (see diagram). As with 
all knots for monofilament, tie this 
one with care. Pull it up evenly and 
neatly and, finally, set it by grasping 
the joined strands at least a foot on 
either side of the knot and stretch- 
ing the mono by repeated pulls. The 
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This was the vanguard of the Fort Pierce Scouts Annual Raft Float Trip down the North Fork 
of the St. Lucie. Fourteen more rafts followed. 


ends can then be clipped off very 
short. 


NERVE CENTER 

As long as this is turning into a 
“tips for fishermen” bit, here’s an- 
other. One of the strongest fish you 
can catch on light tackle is the jack 
crevalle. These usually run from 
214 to 5 or 6 pounds, but the World’s 
Record is 109 pounds. Jacks can be 
found in most of our fresh water 
rivers and are often taken while 
fishing for bass or bream. They are 
quite a different dish of tea. 

One of the problems of catching 
jacks is getting your plug or lure 





Here’s a jack crevalle in a cooperative mood, 

induced by finger pressure on the nerve center 

between the ventral fins. Gerry Brooks sup- 
plies the pressure. 


back. The jack has a hard mouth, 
and the hooks are usually in tight. 
Removing hooks from a_ wildly 
thrashing jack crevalle can be a dan- 
gerous business and, as yet, no one 
has ever heard of a jack that wore 
out. The problem is how to play it 
safe and still be able to release an 
unharmed fish that is second to 
none in game fish qualities. 


I learned years ago that the tough 
guy, jack crevalle, is vulnerable in 
one place. In an armor plated body, 
he has a soft spot just between the 
two, small ventral fins. These are 
on the fish’s underside just below 
the rear edge of his gills. If you will 
grab the jack with your left hand, 
hooking your thumb over his back, 
the tip of your middle finger will us- 
ually be long enough to touch this 
soft spot between the ventral fins. 
Just a little pressure here will para- 
lyze the fish (see picture). 

The moment you put a little pres- 
sure on this one spot, your jack cre- 
valle will stiffen and move no more. 
It’s then an easy matter to remove 
the hooks and release an unharmed 
fish. Try it. 


RAFT TRIP 
I was out at Burt Pruitt’s Fishing 
Camp on the beautiful north fork of 
the St. Lucie River a few weeks ago 
and was just in time to witness a 


(Continued on page 37) 





HUNTING 
the 
HARD WAY 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


First chance at big 
game is given to bowhunters 
during special 


October archery hunts. 


Q eee, LIFE FOR MOST OF US is a series of con- 
stant changes, of gains and losses, but for each 
sustained loss the ledger is usually balanced with 
something else of value. 

For example, the attendant excitement of upgoing 
circus posters announcing a specific date for a colorful 
local street parade is no more; remaining big circuses 
forego spectacular and costly street parades these 
days. 

And the little boys who once anxiously awaited Cir- 
cus Day are now all grown ... 

But an understanding Presence has given them 
something else of value in respect to once-enjoyed an- 
ticipation of excitement to come --- Florida’s special 
bowhunting seasons. This year the magic dates are 
October 11 through October 20 in Ocala National 
Forest and October 19 through November 3rd in the 
Eglin Field Game Management Area. For these now 
big boys with unchanged boyish hearts the opening 
dates of Florida’s bowhunting seasons approach with 
tantalizing slowness; for them, it’s all the excitement 
of approaching Circus Days, only in another form. 

A quick review of records of the National Field 
Archery Association shows that Florida has sixteen 
active clubs, twelve of which conduct instructional 
classes, and that most of the existing clubs are affili- 
ated with the Florida Archery Association, voice of 
Florida bowmen in plan-making sessions of bow- 
hunters and Game Commission officials. 

Local archery clubs are active in Tampa, Pensacola, 
Miami, Fort Lauderdale, Daytona Beach, Fort Walton, 
Niceville, Jacksonville, Ocala, Gainesville, Dade City, 
Ruskin, Bradenton, Melbourne, Eau Gallie and St. 
Petersburg, most of them maintaining practice ranges 
and holding scheduled competitive shoots on a year- 
around basis. Others are in various stages of organiza- 
tion and will soon join, and increase, state-wide activi- 
ty. All will be represented in the special archery hunts 
this year. 

First of Florida’s special bowhunting seasons was 
observed experimentally in 1952, in the Ocala National 
Forest. Although no deer were killed that year, the 
Ocala hunt was most successful in hunter response 
and enthusiasm, and in 1953 the Eglin Field Hunt was 
made a supplementary phase of the state archery pro- 
gram. That year two deer were bagged by bowhunters 
in the Ocala try and three during the Eglin Field 
hunt. Since then, the number of participants has in- 
creased annually and, backed by the helping hand of 
growing experience plus improved hunting techniques, 
bowmen have enjoyed increasing success. 


Last year two deer were killed during the special 
Ocala hunt. C. M. Roll, of Ocala, took a seven point 
buck weighing approximately 150 pounds, and Jim 
Vensel, of Miami, killed the second buck of record, 
also a nice trophy. 

Jim Stigers, of Tampa; Roy Loggins, of Bradenton, 
and a Mr. Martin of the Lakeland Archery Club, took 
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one wild hog each during this hunt. 


In the Eglin Field hunt Harold Fullbright, West 


Palm Beach; Dan Hatchett, Niceville; Lyman Rogers, 
St. Petersburg; James Gangloff, Keesler A.F. Base, 
Mississippi; William Little, Biloxi, Miss.; Larry Engle, 
Miami; and C. H. Long, Miami; all killed deer, and a 
number of wild hogs were taken. Hugh Blackburn 
and Harold Villineuve, of Pensacola, both bagged sev- 
eral of the short-tempered tuskers. 

This year, as usual, there’ll be a big shin-dig at 
Niceville the night before the Eglin Field Hunt opens, 
but so far as is known nothing in the way of a get- 
together barbecue or fun frolic has been scheduled 
for the Ocala hunt opening. 

Matt Whisenhunt, Game Management Area Super- 
visor, will be in charge of the Eglin Field hunt, and 
Ed Tyson succeeds Don Strode in handling the details 
of the Ocala hunt. As in past seasons, mimeographed 
bowhunting rules and maps of the areas open to hunt- 
ing will be given each bowman with his special hunt- 
ing permit, costing $5.00* in addition to required hunt- 
ing license. 

Out-of-state bowmen are keenly interested in 
Florida’s special bow and arrow big-game hunts. 
William Little, Biloxi, Mississippi, archer already has 
killed four Florida deer with bow and arrow at Eglin 
Field, and in Baltimore, Maryland, Russ Fatzinger, 
Eugene Gowallis, Robert Kolb and John Klechner 
have been practicising on realistic, lifesize 3-D animal 
figure targets to get the feel of planned big-game 
hunting in Florida. Arizona-way Eric Falshaw has 
been shooting at running deer targets in anticipation 
of the day when he can bow hunt in Florida. Each 
hunting season sees an increase of out-of-state bow- 
men taking out Florida archery hunting permits and 
non-resident hunting licenses. 

Bowmen holding state licenses can also hunt with 
their weapons during regular hunting season, in com- 
petition with gun-hunters. 

To gain access to privately-own- 
ed hunting areas, many Florida 
bowmen are presenting to landown- 
ers identification cards showing in- 
surance provided by the National 
Field Archery Association, with 
which most organized groups are 
affiliated. These cards read “The 
National Field Archery Association 
has confidence that our member, 
whose name appears on the front of 
this card, is a gentleman and a 
sportsman. May we request that 
you allow him to hunt with bow 
and arrow on your property, with 


*An archery permit for the Eglin hunt is avail- 
able for $3.00. A Composite permit. allowing 
both bow hunting during the Special Archery 
season and gun hunting during the regular 
season, may be purchased for $5.00. 
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Lyman Rogers, St. Petersburg archery enthusiast, poses with the 
8-point buck he dropped with a single arrow during last season's 
special bow hunt on the Eglin Management Area, 


the understanding that if he in any way damages your 
property or livestock, and refuses to make settlement, 
we will, upon presentation of substantiated claim, pay 
said damages up to the amount of $100.” In turn, the 
individual archer is warned by the NFAA that it is 
more important that he maintain friendly relations 
with landowners than to hunt and conduct himself 
with the idea that carried group insurance absolves 
him of personal responsibility. © 

Besides being acutely conscious of their hunting re- 


sponsibilities, most bowmen are good sports in com- 
(Continued on Next Page) 


Pulley arrangement for activating cardboard deer figure targets, desirably supplemented with 


a set of real antlers for realistic effect. 








Next to bagging a buck, the average Florida bowman would like 

to shoot a big turkey gobbler. One or two archers have already 

proven that it can be done, and this year additional turkey kills are 

expected—but it will be skillful still-hunting, combined with expert 
calling, for the fortunate few who score! 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 

petition with their own kind. A typical instance last 
year was the finding of an arrow-killed deer by bow- 
hunter Al Bond. Instead of substituting one of his 
own arrows and claiming the kill as his own, Bond 
scouted around until he found the archer whose hunt- 
ing arrows were the same as the one in the big buck, 
and led him to the deer that had been shot and lost an 
hour earlier. 

Both luck and unexpected incidents play a part in 
Florida’s special deer hunts! You may get a deer with- 
in half an hour after taking to the woods for your first 
try, as several Florida bowmen have done. Again, you 
may hunt hard for an entire season without getting a 
shot or, if you do, without scoring a hit. 

The unexpected can take a number of forms, usually 
innocuous. ..... Last archery season, bowman Roy 
Troutman, while entering the woods in the dark to oc- 
cupy a selected stand before daylight, was run down 
by a deer that knocked him flat and scattered his 
equipment—as if in warning not to hunt the area! 
Another hunter encountered a panther during one of 
the hunts, and hurriedly retreated to his parked car 
and rolled up all windows rather than attempt a dup- 
lication of Howard Hill’s kill of a panther with bow 
and arrow! A third hunted unsuccessfully all day, 
only to have a turkey gobbler fly in his open car win- 
dow en route home! 
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Archery expert Fred Bear, in conversation with 
Jock Van Coevering of the Outdoor Writers Asocia- 
tion of America, once described likely buck deer kills 
as being within three realms of possibility --- a 
“dumb” buck (very rare!) who loses his alert sensitiv- 
ity; a trailing buck, whose interest in a doe dulls his 
sense of danger, and a buck who allows his curiosity 
to overcome his natural caution. You’re very unlikely 
to meet a buck of the first category when Florida bow- 
hunting, but your chances in the last two groups are 
pretty good. 


Generally, the odds figure out to about 1 in 20, with 
success usually favoring those archers who know the 
habits of the game they seek, where to find it, practice 
techniques of successful stalking and concealment 
and, finally, who have sufficient shooting skill to make 
a kill when the opportunity comes. In the latter re- 
spect, the records show that --- unfortunately --- too 
many bowmen overestimate their ability to hit wild 
game under conditions more favorable to quarry than 
hunter. Shooting at inanimate or fixed path of travel 
moving targets simply is not the same thing as scoring 
hits on wild game! 


Most deer hunters also overrate their true stalking 
ability, yet getting close to game is especially import- 
ant to an archer. Even Howard Hill, who has killed 
practically every type of animal in existence with a 
bow and arrow, says that he, personally, would not 
normally attempt a shot at a deer farther than 50 yards 
from his bow. At ranges beyond 50 yards, Hill knows 
that his chances of making clean kills would average 
less than 25 per cent and that he would lose more 
wounded deer than he would bag. Hill feels that it’s 
better for bowhunting and related sportsmanship to 
allow three animals to escape unharmed than to 
wound and lose two and kill only one, as can happen 
when long shots are attempted. 


Thirty to 35 yards is the average distance of deer 
kills made in thick-brush states, like Florida, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, with average arrow penetration figur- 
ing 13 inches and at least 25 per cent of those arrows 
making hits passing entirely through the nervous 
targets. At short ranges, in the hands of a bowman 
who can hit chosen targets, the modern bow is very 
deadly --- in fact, the bow and arrow has always been 
a deadly combination, history relates. 


Game Biologist Don Strode, who has specialized in 
Florida deer herd studies, particularly in the Ocala 
National Forest area, believes that our palmetto-stud- 
ded Florida brush makes close stalking of native deer 
especially difficult. In some of the open-to-bowhunting 
sections of Ocala National Forest, noiseless close stalk- 
ing of game is next to impossible, Strode says. He 
recommends pre-season exploration of hunting areas 
and careful selection of stands or blinds overlooking 
frequently used game trails but not directly on them. 
Where the bowman elects to occupy a simple platform 
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erected in a tree, it should be at least ten feet above 
the ground and afford both an advantageous viewpoint 
and sufficient brush clearance for accurate shooting. 
Preferably, stands should be located at least one-half 
a mile from traveled road ..... Strode says, “I be- 
lieve if a bowman would scout an area before season, 
select a good stand and stay there when out hunting, 
his chances of getting a deer would be increased.” 

Unless frightened by hunters or dogs, deer are 
creatures of habit, likely to follow familiar trails and 
to favor certain feeding and bedding areas, especially 
spots along streams and in new growth in areas of 
abandoned lumbering operations. They tend to feed 
in clearings from dusk to dawn and then head back 
to deep woods or high ground early in the morning. 

Even when alarmed, deer will invariably travel 
familiar trails, depending on their keen sense of smell 
to enable them to by-pass danger points. They know 
the woods’ trails; all the tricks of camouflage, and es- 
cape routes are usually traveled in cautious stages 
rather than blind, headlong flight. 

These deer habits give the still-hunter overlooking 
a known game trail an advantage: He is more likely 
to get a shot at a standing or slowly moving animal, 
especially if he hunts from a tree stand, than a roving 
hunter whose noisy brush movement and body scent 
have game-frightening, ground-level influence. 

Since secondary forest growth gets thicker each 
year in most of Florida deer hunting areas, the tree 
stand idea is sure to increase in popularity, both 
among archers and gun-hunters. 

Deer seldom look up and seemingly do not as easily 
detect an aboveground hunter’s scent --- more alarm- 
ing to deer than noise!—as when a hunter occupies 
a ground-level stand. A tree stand may restrict one’s 
effective shooting range, but pays off for the patient 
hunter. 

For woods’ hunting, where shots must frequently 
be made through small openings in the brush, the re- 
curve style bow has a considered advantage over the 
straight longbow style. Ends of the recurve bow are 
so designed as to impart a flatter flight trajectory to 
a released arrow --- very desirable in hunting. A 50 
pound pull straightend longbow, for example, will im- 
part to an arrow a trajectory path eight feet above 
target center before the arrow comes down into the 
target after a 55-60 yard flight. On the other hand, a 
recurved-end bow of identical pull in pounds will zip 
the same arrow along a trajectory path that is three 
feet lower over the same distance. As will be readily 
realized, an arrow that takes a flatter trajectory path 
will be more apt to pass cleanly through small brush 
openings than one that travels forward in a _ pro- 
nounced curve. 

But desirable flat arrow trajectory can be had from 
a straightened style bow, too, by using one of greater 
power. In the straightened longbow, the stronger the 
bow in weight (pounds required to pull a nocked 
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Still-hunting from a point overlooking frequently used game trails is 

a favorite deer hunting technique of Florida bowmen. In palmetto- 

studded, thick growth areas a tree stand may improve a bowman’s 
viewpoint and shooting chances. 


arrow of proper length to a full draw), the flatter an 
arrow’s flight trajectory. This is the reason Howard 
Hill, probably the most famous of today’s expert arch- 
ers, shoots a 90 pound straight bow. Technically, he 
could get the same trajectory out of a 70-pound re- 
curve, shooting the same arrows, if he preferred that 
style hunting bow. But, remember, Hill is an expert! 
His 90 and 70 pound bows would be very imprac- 
tical equipment for the average bowhunter. 

From a practical use standpoint, an archer should 
never use any bow --- recurved or straightend style 
--- that he or she cannot hold at full draw and aim for 
ten seconds without strain or tremors. A bow may 
have great power, but is practically worthless to the 
archer who cannot control it long enough for a steady 
aim and a smooth release. Also, the “weight” of a bow 
is not as realistic a measure of its killing power as its 
“cast”, or the distance it will shoot a hunting arrow 
of proper length and weight. Some of the current crop 
of lightweight, quality-made bows can shoot an arrow 
faster and farther than others having heavier pulls but 
less efficiency. 

Compared to a rifle bullet, an arrow has a compara- 
tively slow flight, due to its large size and encountered 
air resistance. Rated as excellent performers are those 


bows that cast an arrow of proper weight at peak vel- 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and New Year’s Day are open to hunting. Should any 
one of the above holidays fall on a Sunday, the Monday following such 


holiday will be open to hunting. 


Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. 
Cross bows are not legal for taking game. 


Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity 


combined) . 


(magazine and chamber 


Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, 
spotted or Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length, 
cub bear, snow goose, swan, and non-game birds. 


Unprotected are English sparrow, great horned owl, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, 
weasel, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 
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Deer must have at least one antler 
measuring 5 inches in length. 

Daily bag limit, 1; season bag 
limit, 2. 

Ist District: November 16 
through January 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Counties of Har- 
dee, Manatee, Sarasota, Pinellas, 
DeSoto, Polk (south of State Road 
60), and Hillsborough (south of U.S. 
Highway 92) closed. 


2nd District November 16 
through January 2. First 6 days 
open. December 25 through Jan- 
uary 2 open. Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday closed at all other times. 
SPECIAL SEASON in counties of 
Gilchrist, Clay, Alachua, Bradford, 
Union, and that part of Baker, Nas- 
sau, and Columbia south of U.S. 
Highway 90 from Jacksonville to 
Lake City and that part of Columbia 
and Suwannee south and east of 
State Road 247 from Lake City to 
the Suwannee River, November 16 
through December 8; First 6 days 
open, Monday, Tuesday, and Friday 
closed at all other times. That por- 
tion of Columbia south of State 
Road 18 and east of U.S. Highway 
441 closed. 
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3rd_ District: November 16 
through January 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Okaloosa and 
Walton Counties open November 16 
through December 2 and December 
19 through January 2. Washington 
County and Holmes County closed. 
Escambia and Santa Rosa Counties 
closed except within Eglin Field and 
Blackwater Management areas. 


4th District: November 16 
through January 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Monroe County 
closed to hunting of Key Deer. 


dth District: November 16 
through January 2. First 6 days 
open, December 25 through January 
2 Open. Monday, Tuesday, and Fri- 
day closed at all other times. 


“Sy SQUIRREL 
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Daily bag limit, 10 gray, 2 fox; no 
season’s bag limit. 


Ist District: November 16 
through February 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


2nd District: November 16 
through February 2. First 6 days 
open December 25 through January 
2 open. Monday, Tuesday, and Fri- 
day closed at all other times. 

3rd_ District: November 16 
through February 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

4th District: November 16 


GAME 


through February 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


Sth District: November 16 
through February 2. First 6 days 
open. December 25 through Jan- 
uary 2 open, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed at all other times. 





Daily bag limit 10, no season’s bag 
limit. 
Ist District: November 16 


through February 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


2nd District: November 16 
through February 2. First 6 days 
open, December 25 through Jan- 
uary 2 open. Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday closed at all other times. 


3rd District: November 16 
through February 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


5th District: November 16 
through February 2. First 6 days 
open. December 25 through Jan- 
uary 2 open. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday, closed at all other times. 


RABBIT 





Both cottontails and swamp rab- 
bits are declared game animals. 
There is no closed season for the 
taking of rabbits, and no daily bag 
or possession limit. 
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LAWS 


A hunting license is required to 
take rabbits during the regular open 
season for game animals and birds. 

Rabbits may be taken at night 
under special permit issued by the 
Director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission when the 
animals are found damaging person- 
al property. 


TURKEY 
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Daily bag limit, 2; season bag lim- 
it 3: 


Ist District: Open November 16 
through January 19 except Counties 
of Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, De- 
Soto, Polk (south of State Road 60) 
and Hillsborough (south of USS. 
Highway 92) where the open season 
will extend from November 16 
through November 21. Pinellas 
County closed. 


2nd District: November 16 
through January 19. First 6 days 
open; December 25 through Jan- 
uary 2 open; Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed at all other times. Ex- 
cept Counties of Clay, Alachua, 
Bradford, Union, that part of Baker, 
Nassau and Columbia south of U.S. 
Highway 90 from Jacksonville to 
Lake City and that part of Colum- 
bia and Suwannee south and east of 
State Road 247 from Lake City to 
the Suwannee River, November 16 
through December 8. First 6 days 


(Continued on page 37) 
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1957-1958 
HUNTING SEASON 


MIGRATORY 





Species 


RAIL (marsh 
hen) and 
GALLINULE 


WOODCOCK 
DOVE 


SNIPE 

DUCK 

GEESE 
COOT 


Open Season 








Daily Bag 


Sept. 20 thru Nov. 24 Le 


Sora rail-25 


Dec. 12 thru Jan 20 4 
*October 5 thru Nov. 1 and 

Nov. 28 thru Dec. 29 10 
Dec. 14 thru Jan. 12 8 
Nov. 23 thru Jan. 15 4** 
Nov. 23 thru Jan.15 0 2 
Nov. 23 thru Jan. 15 ieee 10 





Possession 


30 


29 
8 


*That part of Franklin Co. (Third District) east of State Road 30 and a 
line extending from the point where State Road 30 turns west to the water 
line and including all of Alligator Point shall be closed to the taking of 


doves during the Oct. 5 thru Nov. 1 portion of the dove season. 


**Wood ducks and mergansers: Daily bag limit may not include more than 
one wood duck; possession limit not more than two wood ducks. Daily bag 
and possession limits may not include more than one hooded merganser. 
In addition to the limits on other ducks, the daily bag limit on American 
and red-breasted mergansers is five, possession limit 10, singly or in the 
aggregate of both kinds. 


Shooting hours—One half hour before sunrise to sunset EXCEPT dove 
which may be taken only from 12 noon until sunset. 


Hunting for migratory birds allowed every day during the open season 


in all districts. 
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After tagging the squirrel’s tailtop is next colored with a dye—green 
for males and purple for females. 


oo WS THAT?” you say. “Purple squirrels? 
Never! Black fox squirrels and albino 
gray squirrels, even pink elephants, but purple squir- 
rels? Never!” 


This is typical of expressions of people living in 
Gainesville, upon learning of studies being conducted 
by a University of Florida professor and students 
specializing in wildlife management. Gainesville res- 
idents are more or less accustomed to expect unusual 
happenings around town as a result of either playful 
pranks by college students or of scholarly research 
developments at the University, but for some reason 
they find purple squirrels hard to believe. They might 
be even less credulous if they knew there have also 
been black-tailed squirrels, green squirrels, and even 
peroxide blond squirrels roaming around town. 


Gray squirrels are being studied so intensively be- 
cause of their value as a game animal to the 120,000 
sportsmen in Florida. According to figures released 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission for 
the 1955-56 hunting season, these animals (predomi- 
nantly gray squirrels, but some fox squirrels) were 
pursued by more hunters and withstood more hunting 
pressure than any other game animal in the State. In 
terms of the total number of individuals killed, squir- 
rels, with a bag of 1,150,000 were in third place behind 
bobwhite quail and mourning doves. However, ex- 
pressing the game kill in pounds, rather than as the 
number of head of game, squirrels again become the 
State’s leading game animal. Squirrels also occur 
throughout the entire State, which is another reason 
for their popularity. Such a widespread, important 
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PURPLE 
SQUIRRELS 


By STEPHEN L. BECKWITH 


A study of Florida's 
squirrels includes application of 
different dyes to various 
parts of the bushytail’s body 


game animal certainly merits more than just passing 
attention. 


The dyeing of gray squirrels is but one phase of a 
project designed to gather information on these ani- 
mals. Principal objectives of the project are to study 
their population levels, reproductive habits, food pre- 
ferences, size of their home range, homing instinct, 
and various causes of mortality, including hunting. In 
the future it is anticipated that attention will be given 
to the interrelationships between gray squirrels and 
fox squirrels. For some reason these two animals sel- 
dom occur together in the same locality. Is it because 
of differences in food habits or habitat preferences, or 
is it due to an antagonism between the two species? 
These are only a few of the questions that may be an- 
swered by such an investigation. 


This project has been under way since the fall of 
1952, when a study was initiated to determine what 
kinds of acorns were preferred by gray squirrels. 
Known amounts of eight different kinds of acorns 
were fed to penned squirrels in a series of controlled 
feeding experiments. These studies indicated that the 
eight varieties of acorns could be separated into three 
distinct groups on the basis of preference. The most 
preferred acorns were those of the live oak and blue- 
jack (or upland willow) oak. The middle preference 
category was composed of acorns of turkey oak, red 
oak, swamp chestnut oak, Shumard oak, and laurel 
oak. The acorns of water oak were the least preferred 
by gray squirrels. Samples of each kind of acorn are 
currently being analyzed by the Animal Nutrition 
Laboratory of the University of Florida to see whether 
differences in preferences can be correlated with va- 
riations in the food value of the acorns. Studies such 
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as these should be of material as- 
sistance to foresters as well as game 
biologists who desire to manage 
lands for both timber or pulpwood 
production and for wildlife. 

The phase of the project concern- 
ed with dyeing gray squirrels is 
concerned chiefly with studying 
population levels, mating and social 
behavior, home ranges, and mor- 
tality. Animals are trapped in either 
wooden or wire box-like traps, us- 
ing acorns, pecans, peanuts, or 
corn for bait. To date most squir- 
rels have been obtained from the 
University Campus or from a resi- 
dential area in northwest Gaines- 
ville. When a squirrel is captured, 
it is brought to the laboratory and 
transferred from the trap to a cone 
made of ordinary poultry wire so it 
can be weighed and examined. Af- 
ter this is done, the animal is tagged, 
marked and released. 

Marking a gray squirrel is accom- 
plished by two main methods. One 
is to put a small, numbered metal 
clip through the base of its ear. This 
is a more or less permanent means 
of marking and permits the investi- 
gator to keep continuous records of 
a particular animal. The chief 
trouble with this method is that the 
animal must be either retrapped or 
recovered dead so that the band 
number can be read. The second 
marking system employed consists 
of making the animal recognizable 
by sight. This is done either by the 
use of dyes or by clipping hair from 
the squirrel’s tail. Various colors 
and different places on the animal, 
such as the tail, back or belly, are 
dyed to enable the investigators to 
distinguish between individual squir- 
rels. Although this system of mark- 
ing has many obvious advantages, 
its chief disadvantage is that none of 
the markings are permanent. The 
dyes fade in about six weeks or two 
months and the clipped hair is usual- 
ly replaced by a molt within four or 
five months. However, such visibly 
recognizable squirrels can be observ- 
ed in their more or less natural sur- 
roundings and their movements and 
behavior toward other animals can 
be recorded. 
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Information gained by trapping, 
tagging and marking gray squirrels 
has taught the investigators many 
interesting facts about these impor- 
tant game animals. For example, 
out of a total of thirteen squirrels 
first captured in northwest Gaines- 
ville, and released on the Univer- 
sity campus, two of them have been 
able to find their way back. One of 
these animals, a young male, even 
covered this distance of slightly over 
one mile on two separate occasions. 
The first time he made the trip in 
thirteen days and the second time 
in exactly one week. Apparently, 
once he found out how to do it, the 
second time he merely retraced his 
steps. Other squirrels have been 
able to return when taken one-third 
of a mile and one-half of a mile 
away. Remarkable though these 
figures may seem, the return of a 
squirrel from a distance of a mile 
is not a record for these animals. 
Studies conducted by a Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission biologist at Gulf Hammock 
revealed that an occasional individ- 
ual can find its way home from as 
far off as almost five miles. 


Squirrels are removed from the trap by running them into a burlap bag and then into the wire 
cone shown above. Dr. S. L. Beckwith, left. and Student Assistant W. T. Olds weigh squirrel 


in wire cone. 


This homing ability of gray squir- 
rels assumes a note of mystery 
when it is realized that the animals 
usually restrict themselves to a com- 
paratively small area, probably no 
larger than 50 yards in radius. This 
is illustrated by an adult female 
squirrel first trapped and tagged on 
the University campus on October 
2, 1953. Over two years later, on 
November 15, 1955 this same squir- 
rel was recovered dead within 15 
feet of the same place where it was 
first captured. It is indeed difficult 
to imagine the mechanism that en- 
ables a normally sedentary animal 
such as this to find its way home 
through completely unfamiliar ter- 
rain. Whatever the apparatus or 
mechanism may be, it causes the re- 
turning animal to pass through 
many potentially suitable areas, in 
which it could doubtless survive, 
simply to get back to familiar sur- 
roundings. The urge to go back 
home seems to occur in many wild 
animals, as well as in man. 

Other interesting facts brought to 
light by this study concern the use 
of water by gray squirrels. Nor- 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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NOT LUCKY 
—JUST SMART 


By JIM LEE 


ol EB LOOKED DOWN the dusty road toward the bridge 
and then turned to his companion. “Bud, I know 
good and well that there’re fish in that creek. And I 
can prove it.” 

Bud nursed the soft drink in his hand for a moment 
and then leaned back in the sagging cane-bottomed 
chair. “They may be there, all right, but short of 
dynamiting them, I don’t see how you're going to catch 
them.” He brushed away two of the flies that buzzed 
in the shade of the overhanging roof of the country 
store. 

“Bud, dynamite is just about as cheap as worms, and 
a whole lot faster. Two sticks in that hole above the 
bridge and it will take a gunny sack to haul ’em off.” 

Bud scratched the back of his balding head and 
peered in the direction of the creek. “Jeb, you know 
that’s illegal, and what will happen if we get caught,” 
he said quietly. 

“Get caught? How in the world could we get caught? 
Those fish will be there tonight just like they are there 
now, and who’s going to know it if we set off a couple 
of sticks? Bud, you don’t have to be lucky to get away 
with it, you just have to be smart. Like us.” 

“T still don’t like it, Jeb. I don’t have a hundred 
dollars to shell out if a warden does come along just 
at the wrong time.”’ 

“Don’t worry about that, Bud—I know how to make 
sure the warden won’t be in this end of the county. 
Let’s go get the dynamite.” He flipped his cigarette 
into the dust and walked to the car. Bud followed. 

Town was five miles away, and during the drive 
Jeb continued to assure Bud that there was no chance 
of being caught. The old sedan, with four cane poles 
protruding from a rear window, came to a halt in front 
of the hardware store. “You’d better buy the stuff, 
Bud, since you have that farm. Get two sticks and a 
couple of electric caps. And some bell wire. I have 
the battery.” 
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Doc proves that it takes 
more than a violator’s “smartness” 
to outwit an 


experienced Wildlife Officer 


Bud managed a grin when the storekeeper came to 
wait on him. “I’m going to get rid of a couple of pesky 
stumps, Carl. Let me have two sticks of dynamite.” 

From his position behind the counter, the storekeeper 
could see through the window to Jeb’s car. “How’s 
the fishing out you way, Bud?” he asked as he care- 
fully wrapped the package. 

“Pretty fair, Carl, but it could be better. They’re 
just not biting the way they should.” 

“Well, maybe it will be better in a few days. Take 
it easy now when you blow those stumps—that’s risky 
business.” 

Bud grinned weakly, paid for his purchase, and 
pulled Jeb away from a display of fishing tackle. 

Jeb’s indifference vanished when they left the store. 
Going across the street, Jeb led the way to a telephone 
booth beside the gas station. “Here’s where we use our 
brains, Bud. There won’t be any game warden out 
there tonight.” He dialed a number, and spoke huskily 
into the mouthpiece when his call was answered. 

“This is a friend of your husband. Tell him when 
he comes in that somebody’s going to dynamite Big 
Hen Creek tonight about eleven o’clock, and they’ll 
be mighty surprised if a game warden shows up. Just 
tell him a friend called.” 

Jeb began laughing as soon as he hung the telephone 
back on the hook. “He’ll look all over that end of the 
county tonight, while we’re getting our fish twenty 
miles away. I told you, you don’t have to be lucky, 
just smart. Like us.” 

It was nearly eleven when Jeb and Bud returned 
to Cane Creek. Their car was hidden down an old 
logging trail. Jeb led the way, carrying the dynamite, 
wire, a brick, and two feed sacks. Bud followed, 
struggling under the weight of an automobile battery. 
A thin moon barely lit the way. 

Jeb expertly tied the caps to the dull yellow sticks, 
lashed the dynamite to the brick, and wired the leads 
of the caps to his wire. 

Uncoiling a length of wire, he tossed the bundle 
into the center of the pool. Paying out wire as he 
walked, he led the way up the hill from the creek. 
Bud followed with the battery. Behind a thick poplar 
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they stopped. Jeb wired one of the leads to the battery 
and then paused. “Hear any cars coming?” 

Both men listened. The only sounds they heard were 
made by frogs. Jeb bent and touched the second wire 
to the battery. Below them the creek erupted. Water 
showered down. The echo of the blast came back to 
them from up and down the valley. Bud started to- 
ward the creek, but Jeb’s hand on his shoulder halted 
him. “Wait a few minutes, Bud—we’ll just sit here 
and see if anyone comes.” 

After five minutes they rose and crept to the creek 
bank. Only the croaking of the frogs now disturbed 
the night. Water still dripped from the leaves of the 
trees and from the banks back into the creek. Here 
and there a fish flopped in the mud, but the voices of 
the frogs were louder. In the moonlight they could 
see dozens of fish, bottom up, floating in the pool. The 
gentle current was carrying the fish to a log across the 
channel at the foot of the wide hole. Kneeling on the 
log, Jeb and Bud filled their sacks. Fish too small to 
eat were tossed aside. Soon they both had all they 
wanted to carry. 

Back at the car, they heaved the sacks into the trunk 
of Jeb’s sedan. “I'll wait here and listen, Bud, and 
you go back and get the battery. And hurry up; we 
haven’t got all night.” 

Jeb was standing beside the car when Bud returned. 
“What kept you, Bud? I was beginning to think that 
you fell in.” . 

“Aw, darn it, Jeb, I spilled battery acid on my pants. 
I tried to wash it off, but I’m afraid it’s going to eat 
holes in them anyhow.” Jeb cautioned him not to let 
the seat of his car get wet, and started the engine. 

Bud was still sullen when they arrived at the farm 
house, but Jeb slapped him on the back as he unloaded 
a sack of fish from the trunk of the car. “Hey now, 
Bud, it would have taken you a month to catch those 
fish with worms. You eat those and we'll get some 
more. And I’d like to see that warden’s face when he 
finds out he was sent on a wild goose chase. That’s 
using your head, boy.” 

It was well after midnight when Old Doe called Slim 
to sign off. The two wildlife protectors had been sitting 
in their cars, five miles apart on Big Hen Creek, since 
nine o’clock. Windows down, they had spent their 
Saturday night listening and waiting. “Thanks a lot, 
Slim, and sorry it was no go. You never can tell about 
these tips—sometimes they pay off and sometimes it’s 
somebody’s idea of a joke. Thanks anyway.” 

Monday morning Doc drove to the lower end of the 
county. Just looking. Crossing the bridge over Cane 
Creek, he stopped the patrol car and looked down and 
then upstream. A dozen small fish, white bellies shin- 
ing in the sun, attracted his attention. Caught in a 
riffle, they were still there after Doc parked the car 
off the road and climbed down the embankment to 
investigate. He walked upstream to the hole. A few 


(Continued on page 38) 
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There is something about jigging that prods 
the grandpa bass into striking. 


Ww WEATHER GOES TO EXx- 
TREMES—winter or summer 
—bass will be deep. During the dog 
hot days of July and August, large- 
mouths reach down to find cooler 
hideouts. In winter they migrate 
into the far depths not so much in 
search of warmer waters but rather 
to avoid abrupt changes in tempera- 
ture. To succeed during either 
period you must get your lure down 
to them. 


Sometimes sinking an artificial to 
the desirable depth can be a baffling 
proposition. With a long-tipped lure 
made to go deep, it requires an ex- 
tra-ordinarily long cast before the 
plug will scrape its belly along the 
bottom in 20 or 30-feet of water dur- 
ing the retrieve. Trolling is a poten- 
tial solution, but lots of hardware 
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JIGGIN’ 


By RUSSELL TINSLEY 


Jigging is a method to catch bass 


when they are on the bottom. When surface 


fishing fails, get that lure down deep. 


will be lost when dragging deep- 
running artificials. 

Only sensible answer, then, is to 
jig. 

Jigging is designed to catch bass 
when they are near bottom. It is a 
simple matter to get the lure down 
deep, and you can take bass wheth- 
er they are flat on bottom or one 
or two feet up. A slight alteration 
in retreive will cover most situa- 
tions. 


Rudiments of jigging are funda- 
mental: Simply cast a lure—either 
a jig, spoon, weighted bucktail or 
some other similar lure with ample 
weight to carry it to bottom in short 
order—and allow it to settle on the 
lake floor, then with a twist of the 
wrist jerk it upwards, letting it in 
turn flutter back to the bottom. 

Be prepared at all times for a vic- 
ious strike, which comes suddenly 
and often unexpectedly. There’s 
something about this jigging that 
prods a pugnacious bass into hitting 
savagely. 


Experimentation will determine 
how far to jerk it off the bottom. 
Sometimes only a short rise of six 
inches or less will bring action; on 
others you may have to yank it a 
foot or more to entice largemouths. 


Most people who attempt jigging 
for the first time make the elemen- 
tary mistake of fishing too fast. It 
is important that after each jerk the 
lure is permitted to sink back to 
bottom and remain there idle an in- 
stant before being jigged again. 


If you are fishing where there are 
few submerged obstacles, you can 
cast long and jig back to the boat. 
But if many rocks are strewn along 
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the bottom or underwater brush, 
you may have to simply drop the 
lure over the boat gunwale and fish 
a limited area. Either method will 
take bass. 


One thing I’ve learned in jigging 
is that one or two casts in a particu- 
lar spot will normally bring action. 
If after a couple tries you haven’t 
coaxed a strike, move to another 
spot. When you catch one bass, land 
it with as little commotion as pos- 
sible. Oft times you'll take several 
from one location. 


A bass thrashing on the end of a 
line doesn’t greatly disturb other 
nearby fish. But movement inside 
the boat—especially feet scraping 
against the floor or sides, or gear 
tossing about — sends vibrations 
through the water and will kill all 
action. 


Bass will be unpredictable in their 
feeding pattern during both summer 
and winter, and you may as well 
expect fishing to be spotty—and 
downright exasperating at times. 


During summer bass will be 
found on bare or almost bare bot- 
toms at a depth of 20 feet or greater 
with dense weeds growing on a 
steep slope not far away. If there 
is little deep water bigmouths will 
congregate in waters with lots of 
cover to beat the heat. 


During winter bass will still pre- 
fer deep waters with cover playing 
little importance. In colder weather 
they will characteristically gather 
along a drop-off between deep water 
and shallows. When the surface 
starts warming slightly they'll some- 
times move into the shallows to for- 
age. Otherwise, though, they will 
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lie docile near bottom in the deeper 
water. 


Infrequently when bass won’t be 
tempted with conventional lure pre- 
sentations in spring or fall, jigging 
may be the change of pace that puts 
fish on the stringer. 


Some anglers have the misconcep- 
tion that fish must feed year-round. 
Actually, nature provides for bass 
much as it does with bears. They 
can practically hibernate. In spring 
they feed wildly, being hungry from 
a lengthy winter layoff and at the 
same time feasting for the lean sum- 
mer months ahead. They repeat this 
procedure during fall getting ready 
for winter. 


Unlike mammals, fish can go for 
extended periods without feeding. 
The small bass will naturally run to 
to the refrigerator throughout the 
year, but the wise old grandpappys 
will be finicky in their feeding hab- 
its. From observations in aquar- 
iums, biologists have discovered 
that a large bass can fast for a 
month and apparently be little the 
worst for it. 


Of course during summer and 
winter bass will be sluggish since 
energy for much activity could 
come only from destruction of body 
cells with no compensating intake 


of food. 


But a lure dropped down to 
where they are lying quietly often 
will tempt a strike. 


One particular incident I can re- 
call especially. My partner and I 
had covered lots of water, patiently 
rubbing the bottom with jigs in 
search of bass. About two o’clock 
in the afternoon we were drifting 
over a ledge when something wal- 
loped my lure. After a short and 
spirited tussle I boated a chunky 
two-pounder. 


Jim quietly eased the anchor 
overboard. Before action ceased we 
had eight keepers on the stringer. 


We tried that spot several min- 
utes longer, then started drifting 
again. About 30 minutes later and 
100 yards further we struck another 
hotspot. Here we took five bass 
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Bass are sluggish in winter and summer? You'd never know it once you get one on the 
business end of your fishing line. 


within a matter of a few minutes. 
Evidently each time we had stum- 
bled onto a location where condi- 
tions were ideal for bass to be hol- 
ing in mid-December. 

A bass is difficult to hook while 
jigging. When you are flicking the 
bait upward and a bass barrels from 
below and nails it, you are caught 
at a definite disadvantage. Both 
lure and bass are traveling the iden- 
tical upward path. The bass will 
power to the surface, breaking wa- 
ter frantically in an attempt to toss 
away the bait. It is near impossible 


to reel fast enough to pull a taut 


line and strike. 


When the bait is allowed to wob- 
ble back to the bottom after a jig, 
you'll have a slack line for a split- 
second. If a bass strikes at that op- 
portune moment (and it always 
seems one does), you'll have trouble 
sinking the hooks home. 


The secret is to strike the moment 
you feel the slightest pressure—and 
strike forcibly. 


Either a casting or spinning outfit 
is fine for jigging. You'll need a stiff 
or medium-stiff rod with enough 
backbone to drive the hook home 
quickly once you get a strike. None 
of that ultra-light tackle here. 


As an outdoors columnist I must 
fish during all seasons of the year 
to keep my readers informed of cur- 
rent conditions. During summer and 
winter there are days frequently 
when I have the water all to my- 
self. Yet I continue to catch fish 
throughout the hot and cold days, 
and my magic formula is_ usually 
jigging. 

In the way of a lure anything that 
will go to the bottom is swell. A 
special-built bass jig is perfect, but 
a spoon or bucktail will do just as 
well. Personally, I favor the weight- 
ed bucktail. 

A pork-rind strip normally will 
help when fished with both the jig 
and spoon. Some anglers I know 
prefer red worms; other rubber 
skirts. Anything that adds to the 
action of the lure is okay. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
this jigging. It is simple to learn, 
and the only consistent producer 
I’ve found for putting bass on the 
dinner platter during the periods 
when fishing reputedly is in the dol- 
drums. If some joker tries to tell 
you that it is useless to angle for 
bass in summer or winter, don’t you 
pay him any mind. It is pretty evi- 
dent that he never heard of jig- 
ging. @ 
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Power line clearings offer good possibilities for wildlife food plantings. A thriving stand of 
partridge pea is shown in the photo above. 
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A fenced plot of Pensacola bahia is bordered by a stand 


The carpet grass seeded on an old roadway is an important source of food for turkeys. 
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VERY FLORIDIAN IS CONSCIOUS of 

the tremendous surge in popu- 
lation and the booming economy of 
the state. He may not be aware of 
the automatic conflict contained 
within that growth. Rapid growth 
means more land brought into use 
for farming, ranching, housing and 
industry. It also means that while 
there is less and less land available 
for the production of wildlife there 
is a proportionate increase in the 
number of hunters seeking to har- 
vest the game crop. 





To meet this situation, the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
has acquired, through lease, some 
three million acres of land which it 
has opened to public hunting. This 
has made available to the pubilc 
some of the finest wildlife lands in 
Florida. 


With the matter of space for the 
hunters pretty well in hand, the 
Game Management Division is work- 
ing toward the improvement of game 
habitat on these areas. It is easy 
to understand that when wildlife 
habitat, food and cover is improved, 
game reflects in population increases 
and in the physical condition of in- 
dividuals this improvement in sur- 
roundings. 


On the leased grounds, controlled 
burning and timber land manage- 
ment practices are geared to wild- 
life requirements whenever possible. 
To further improve conditions for 
wildlife, game technicians are plant- 
ing food crops wherever it is deemed 
feasible. 


The Game Division owns one bull- 
dozer and has on loan from the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service two others 
used to clear land suitable for grow- 
ing of game food crops. Six tractors 
owned by the Division are used to 
cultivate the cleared lands. Under 
the Federally sponsored Pittman- 
Robertson financed project, a total 
of 719.5 acres have been planted to 
game foods on 19 of the state’s man- 
agement areas where deer and tur- 
key are of primary concern. 


This acreage consists of patches of 
from one quarter to five acres in 
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extent, located adjacent to good pro- 
tective cover for game. Food crops 
consists of various seed producing 
grasses and legumes. This year over 
100 tons of commercial fertilizer 
were used in this operation to in- 
sure the maximum yield. In addition 
to the specially prepared plots, man- 
agement area grades and old roads 


are planted to grasses of value as 
wildlife food. 


Most of the food plots must be 
fenced with hog wire or strands of 
barbed wire to prevent damage by 
free ranging cattle and hogs. 





In conjunction with this program, Dick Harlow, Tomoka area mancger, examines a stand of Pensacola bahia being heavily used 


a study to measure the extent the by turkeys. 
plantings are benefitting the game 
population is being conducted. @ 


FARMING 
FOR GAME 


By FRANK WINSTON 


MANAGEMENT AREA FOOD PLOTS 
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AREA PREVIOUS NEW PLANTINGS 

ACREAGE (ACRES) 
Avon Park 10 10 
Collier — AO 
F isheating Creek jae 10 Aerial view of one of the large rye grass goose pastures on the 
Corbett 20 50 St. Marks Refuge. 
Lee = 10 
Holopaw — 10 
Richloam 425 8 Six tractors fitted =n various apoctalized inplament are used to 
Sumter 30 10 cultivate the Commission's plantings. 
Croom = 11 
Inverness — 11 
Tomoka 75 aE 
Farmton 8 3 
Steinhatchee — 25 
Blanding 6.5 18.5 
Butler 55 — 
Gulf Hammock 40 — 
Aucilla — ) 10 
Blackwater — 6 
Gaskin 10 190 
19 areas 719.5 acres 297 acres 422.5 
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According to legend the pretty trumpet-shaped flowers of the Devil’s 
Trumpet (left) are formed so they are able to pick up anything that 





Garlic was a sacred herb to peoples of long 


ago and was considered a most effective 
charm against witchcraft and magicians — 
doubiless due to its odor! 
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is said belittling the powers of witches and goblins on Hallowe‘en 
Eve and prompily report. 


The Dodder Vine (right) that unpopular 


parasitic plant, has long been used in Hallowe'en divinations. 


NATIVE 


PLANTS 


In 


HALLOWEEN LORE 


By JAY 


| | eee FROM THE TIME that the 
witches dug “root of hemlock” 
in the dark, and gathered “slips of 
yew while the moon was eclipsed, 
varied plants have inevitably been 
associated with “Witch Time.” Hal- 
lowe’en, the popular boisterous au- 
tumnal celebration, rich in super- 
stitions, witches, goblins and ghosts 
is a relic of ancient pagan days. 


It is always interesting to recall 
some of the odd beliefs concerning 
the plants, especially those that are 
natives of Florida, which have be- 
come generally associated with Hal- 
lowe’en. 


The pumpkin, known to the Chi- 
nese as the “emperor of the garden 
and a symbol of fruitfulness, health 


CASEY 


and gain,” did not get into Hal- 
lowe’en until after white settlers 
reached the New World. Old rec- 
ords reveal that the American In- 
dians planted pumpkins in their 
fields of corn. An ancient legend 
says that Iaia, a sage in India, con- 
ceived the idea of placing his de- 
ceased son in a large pumpkin shell. 
Visiting the pumpkin-tomb some- 
time later, and deciding to move it, 
Iaia lifted it up, dropped it, and 
broke it into six portions. From 
each portion water flowed, covering 
most of the earth, which today we 
call the ocean. 

The custom of “ducking” 
apples at Hallowe’en owes its origin 
to pre-Christian times. In old Celtic 
folk-tales, when apple trees were 


for 
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sacred, the departed partook of gold 
apples in the Otherworld. 

In a Polish legend, an adventur- 
ous lad fixed lion’s claws to his 
hands and feet and scaled the top of 
a glass mountain where golden ap- 
ples grew, and there he set free a 
beautiful princess. 

In Persia the apple is the fruit of 
immortality. In various lands the 
blossoms, fruits or seeds of the apple 
tree are used in divination. An old 
German legend tells of a young girl 
consenting to act as godmother to a 
babe of the dwarfs and was reward- 
ed with an apronful of apples that 
turned to pure gold as she emerged 
from their underworld. 

The apple was devoured by Swiss 
lake-dwellers and greatly prized by 
the Greeks and Romans. It was ap- 
ples that caused Atlanta to lose her 
race by stopping to pick up the pret- 
ty golden ones tossed down by her 
competitor. It is the apple that Tan- 
talus ever strives to reach, but 
whose boughs are ever tossing up- 
ward just out of his reach. With so 
many myths concerning the apple, 
we can well understand how it has 
become associated with Hallowe’en 
and “fortune telling.” 

Known to the early Greeks as 
“Circeium”, (named from the witch 
Circe because they believed an evil 
spirit dwelt in the root) the man- 
drake, a member of the poisonous 
nightshade family, is steeped in su- 
perstitions and lores. 

The Greeks called the fruit of the 
mandrake ‘apples of love,” but the 
Arabs called the fruit “devil’s ap- 
ples.” Resembling the human body, 
the forked, flesh-colored roots are 
carried by many people as a good 
luck talisman. In Iceland, known as 
‘thieves’ root,” it has the power to 
draw money from hidden niches! 

When the mandrake was first 
brought to the attention of those 
dealing in witchcraft, it was a dan- 
gerous task to pry the roots from 
the ground. However, it possessed 
such magical powers that some of 
the more courageous people dared 
gather the plant. Later, the great 
Pliny issued the following instruc- 
tions for obtaining the mandrake: 
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“He who would undertake the office 
of uprooting it should stand with his 
back to the wind, and before he be- 
gins to dig make three circles 
around the plant with the point of a 
sword, and then turning to the west 
proceed to dig it up.” After having 
obtained the root, the owner kept it 
wrapped in a white cloth within a 
closed box and opened only on All 
Hallows Eve. The root had the 
power to bring luck to the house, or 
protect its owner, and any one own- 
ing it was branded either a wizard 
or a witch, and woe to him or her! 

Believed to be a very potent 
charm in expelling evil spirits, the 
peony root was worn around the 
neck of many ancients. However, 
this root was without value unless it 
was dug only at night when a wood- 
pecker could not see the person de- 
stroying the plant that is sacred to 
that bird. Otherwise, the angry bird 
would peck out the eyes of the des- 
ecrator. 

Amulets and crosses made from 
mountain ash were believed to pos- 
sess the power to protect a person 
from sorcery. 

According to old folklore, many 
of the Hallowe’en observances were 
“love spells.” In England it was the 
custom for girls to gather yarrow 
and put under their pillows and 
their future husbands would come 
to them in dreamland. Yarrow was 
supposedly one of the main ingre- 
dients in witch’s brew, and when 
witch craze was at its height any 
woman found gathering yarrow was 
immediately pronounced a _ witch 
and dealt with accordingly. 

If uprooted with proper incanta- 
tion, the wild parsnip will reveal the 
presence of evil spirits no matter 
how they may try to hide! 

The belief that Angelica root, be- 
cause of its name, could dispell bad 
luck, was taken very seriously in 
medieval days, and was thought to 
be a most potent charm against 
witches and goblins. While the 
mere growing of betony was suffi- 
cient to rid the entire house and 
grounds from witchery. Roots, for 
future planting, had to be gathered 

(Continued on page 37) 





According to a very ancient belief, the dried 

seeds or dried and powdered leaves of the 

Mullein plant furnished full protection against 
witches and demons. 





On Hallowe'en the Belladonna takes the form 

of an enchantress of such utter loveliness that 

it is not safe for a married man to even glance 
at the plant. 
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Photo by Jim Floyd 


From the standpoint of numbers harvested each season, the gray 
squirrel ranks high in popularity with Florida hunters. 


eee ae IN MANY PARTS of the country are find- 
ing themselves up against a tough problem. Har- 
ried by a creeping rash of POSTED - NO HUNTING 
signs, they are finding it increasingly difficult to lo- 
cate places where they can hunt. Fortunate indeed in 
this respect are Florida’s outdoorsmen. They can sit 
back and relax, secure in the knowledge that they will 
have available plenty of choice game country during 





Photo by Ralph Voss 


HUNTERS 
WELCOME 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


Florida sets the pace for 
public hunting lands. More than 
three million acres now 
available to hunters under a 


successful management area program. 


the coming season. 

To be sure, not every Florida hunter will find open 
territory just outside his back door. However, with 
nearly 3% million acres of the slightly less than 4 
million acres under the Commission’s game manage- 
ment area program available to hunters, it is not too 
difficult to reach game inhabited fields and forests 
from any place in Florida. 


Setting the pace for similar pro- 
jects throughout the country, the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission’s wildlife management area 
program is widely hailed by land- 
owners and wildlife technical work- 
ers as well as by the sportsmen. 


The basic idea behind the whole 
program of state game management 
areas is, of course, to assure that the 
general license buying public will 
have access to hunting lands in re- 
turn for their license dollar in- 
vestment. Prior to 1941, the Com- 
mission owned several relatively 
small plots of land spotted here and 
there tbout the state. Nothing of 
consequence was done in the way of 
game management on these lands 
and they were eventually disposed 


With nearly three and one-half million acres of good game country open to the public under ae 
the Game Division’s management area program it is not difficult to find hunting territory in 


practically any part of the state. Camping is allowed on many of the management areas. 
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The present wildlife area program 
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was launched in 1941 when the Commission ac- 
quired some 62,000 acres in Charlotte County. For 
nine years, the Charlotte County holdings (now the 
Cecil M. Webb Management Area) were managed 
as a wildlife refuge. During that period, under care- 
ful management, there was an excellent build-up 
in the wildlife population. This was especially true 
of the quail,.the primary species on this particular area. 
During these years, the Charlotte area provided many 
quail for restocking other areas where the native 
coveys had been depleted. 


During the 1950-51 season, the Charlotte lands were 
opened to controlled public hunting for the first time. 
The year previous, the Gulf Hammock area had been 
made available to hunters, the first of the privately- 
owned and Commission managed grounds to be opened 
under the new program. 


Of the 30 public wildlife areas in the state, only 
two - Cecil M. Webb and the J. W. Corbett Areas - 
are owned outright by the Game Commission. The 
other 28 areas are managed under cooperative agree- 
ments with various private landowners or govern- 
mental agencies. 


Both in Florida as well as in other states, it has 
been shown that there must be reasonable control 
over the land being managed if any appreciable re- 
sults are to be realized. This is true even though the 
control consists merely of permission to put in needed 
food plots. 

Although outright ownership of the land would per- 
haps be more desirable to assure the continuance of 
a long-range game management area plan in the 
state, the high cost of Florida lands makes this a vir- 
tual impossibility. 

As the next best answer, an agreement program 
has been drawn up. Thus far, it has operated smoothly. 
For certain, many thousands of acres of hunting lands 
that otherwise would be closed to the public have 
been made available. 


In the private landowner agreements, the owner 
turns over to the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission all game and fish management rights on the 
property. The landowner agrees to allow, under Com-- 
mission direction, public access to his property for 
hunting and fishing. There is also an allowance for 
certain predetermined development work such as the 
planting of food plots and other habitat manipulations 
for the benefit of the wildlife concerned. 


In return, the Commission gives the landowner two 
cents per acre per year for the management rights on 
the property. The owner may elect to receive either 
a cash payment or services, such as fire lane plowing 
or fencing, in value to equal the two cents per acre 
rate. 

In addition to the payment, the Commission gives 
assistance in the prevention of cattle theft and timber 
theft, in the control of fires and the prevention of 
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Wildlife Management Area boundaries and access roads are well 

posted. Some of the areas, such as the Gulf Hammock, are privately 

owned lands managed by the Commission under agreement with the 

land owners. Other projects are on lands owned by state and 
Federal agencies. 
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trespass. Commission personnel attend to the proper 

posting of the land and oversee the entrance into the 

area by the public in accordance with the agreement. 

On both Federal and State controlled lands, the 
(Continued on next page) 
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Photo by Ralph Voss 

Gathering detailed information on the wildlife population is an important activity on the manage- 

ment areas. Checking station operator Al Tripolee weighs turkey bagged on the popular Collier 
area in south Florida. 


Photo by Jake Johnson 
In cooperation with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, game technicians band waterfowl] to 
help determine facts of importance in managing the flyway’s duck population. 
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management area agreement sets 
up rules and regulations for con- 
trolling the public use of the area. 
It also makes provisions for sharing, 
on a pro rata basis, the special fund 
receipts. 


There has been no special attempt 
on the part of the Game Manage- 
ment Division to place under man- 
agement areas specifically favorable 
to any particular type of game. 
Rather it has been a matter of ob- 
taining agreements with owners of 
game lands strategically dispersed 
throughout the state. 


In locating potential management 
area lands, attention is given es- 
pecially to landowners controlling 
sizable blocs of property having 
a minimum of homesteads. Lo- 
cations within reasonable driving 
distances of population centers are 
favored for the obvious reason that 
by being so located they are capable 
of providing sport for the maximum 
number of Florida hunters. The 
areas being considered for manage- 
ment are also carefully surveyed 
before the agreement is negotiated 
to ascertain that the land has a 
favorable game production poten- 
tial. The present land use has an im- 
portant bearing on its desirability 
as a managed hunting ground. 


Quail hunting lands are an ex- 
ample of this. In south Florida most 
of the quail habitat is cattle grazing 
land, relatively simple to bring un- 
der management agreement. In the 
northern part of the state, bobwhite 
habitat is mainly farmlands, with a 
few if any large available blocks 
controlled by one landowner. 


Each of the management areas is 
under the direct supervision of a 
game management specialist, either 
part time or full time depending 
upon the size and the amount of 
work being put into management 
and development work. Some of the 
larger areas may have a full time 
technician and assistants plus sea- 
sonal employees. On the other hand, 
one technician may handle as many 
as three of the smaller areas except 
during the hunting season when ad- 
ditional workers are employed. 
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Although the jobs which the area 
manager is called upon to perform 
vary with the particular section, 
typical duties include road main- 
tenance, fence construction and 
maintenance, bridge building and 
improvement, fire lane plowing, 
controlled burning and food plot 
plantings. The maintenance of fa- 
cilities such as equipment sheds, 
checking stations, and patrol camps 
and the establishment maintenance, 
and operation of feeders are other 
duties common to most areas. Gen- 
eral biological investigations such 
as game census, collection of kill 
data, vegetation surveys of various 
sorts (mast production, utilization 
of various food species by game, and 
the effects of burning, grazing, and 
other land treatment) and _ the 
maintenance and operation of equip- 
ment used in these jobs are all part 
of the manager’s job. 


In the results that have thus far 
been produced on the areas under 
management, the great increase in 
the deer population has been most 
generally noticeable. To a somewhat 
lesser extent, although in many 
cases nearly as_ spectacular, has 
been the upsurge in the turkey pop- 
ulation. 


Quail management activities have 
given some excellent results, but in 
the long run, weather conditions 
have had more to do with the an- 
nual, harvestable crop of quail than 
any other single factor. 


It is the amount of rainfall that 
determines to a great degree the 
success of the hatching and raising 
of broods. An excessively rainy 
nesting season results in a great 
many casualties in the young birds 
and losses of nests. 


The weather has considerable ef- 
fect on the production of turkeys 
as well although not to the degree 
that is the case with the bobwhite. 


On two important species, deer 
and turkey, illegal hunting is a 
major detrimental factor. Increased 
enforcement activities have been 
effective in bringing about an in- 
crease in these species, in conjunc- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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| “Photo by Wally Hughes 
The bobwhite is a highly popular game species with Florida hunters. Most areas have at least 
some quail on them. Best of the state managed quail areas are in the southern part of the state. 
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Photo by Wally 
Under careful, scientific manipulation, the turkey population on the wildlife management areas 
has shown a steady increase. Gulf Hammock, Collier, Fisheating Creek, and Big Cypress 


Management Areas are among the most popular for hunting the birds. 
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This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will aero della 
have open to hunting a total of 3,456,400 acres of land within the 


Wildlife’ Management Areas. In addition to regular hunting 
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where hunting is permitted this season. Exceptions are as follows: 
Eglin Field, $3.00 Air Force Permit, good for the season, instead 
of the regular $5.00 public hunt permit; Camp Blanding, $5.00 
special season permit issued by the Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission through the County Judges in the vicinity and good 
only for this management area; St. Marks, $3.00 permit is required 
for each of the two days per season allowed each hunter; and the 
C. M. Webb Area where a $5.00 daily permit is required; and the 
Everglades and Woodruff Management Areas where no public 


hunt permit is required. 
ve, 
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license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring to anes s 
hunt on the management areas. : / ‘\ 

Available from the offices of the County Judges throughout y We 
Florida, the $5.00 permit opens most of the 29 management areas Sa ag yn a 
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ne Gave? * = 
Acres , Acres 
Name Open To Closed To 
Hunting Hunting Ownership County 

1. Blackwater 85,000 Florida Forest Service Santa Rosa, Okaloosa 

2. Eglin Air Force Base 390,000 70,000 U. S. Air Force Santa Rosa, Walton, Okaloosa 

3. Roy S. Gaskin 118,300 Private Gulf, Bay, Calhoun 

4. Liberty 133,120 U. S. Forest Service Liberty 

5. Woodruff 5,000 U.S. Corps of Engineers Jackson 

6. Leon-Wakulla 67,000 U.S. Forest Service Leon, Wakulla 

7. St. Marks 3,000 62,000 U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service Wakulla 

8. Aucilla 110,000 Private Wakulla, Jefferson, Taylor 

9. Osceola 92,800 U.S. Forest Service Columbia, Baker 
10. Steinhatchee 225,000 Private Dixie, Lafayette 
11. Lake Butler 96,000 Private Union, Baker, Columbia 
12. Camp Blanding 56,500 13,500 State Armory Board Clay 
13. Gulf Hammock 100,000 20,000 Private Levy 
14. Ocala 203,680 79,280 U.S. Forest Service Marion, Putnam, Lake 
15. Tomoka 50,000 Private Volusia 
16. Sumter-Citrus 20,000 Private Sumter, Citrus 
17. Croom 17,000 U. S. Forest Service Hernando 
18. Richloam 48,000 U.S. Forest Service Hernando, Pasco, Sumter 
19. Farmton 50,000 Private Volusia 
20. Holopaw 22,000 Private Osceola 
21. Avon Park 108,000 U. S. Air Force Polk, Highlands 
22. Okeechobee 16,000 Private Okeechobee 
23. Cecil M. Webb 57,000 5,000 Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. Charlotte 
24. Fisheating Creek 100,000 175,000 Private Glades 
25. J. W. Corbett 90,000 Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. Palm Beach 
26. Lee 40,000 Private Lee 
27. Big Cypress 133,000 Private Collier 
28. Collier 300,000 50,000 Private Collier 
29. Everglades 720,000 Central & Southern Florida Palm Beach, Broward, Dade 

Flood Control District 
30. Little Talbot Island 250 Florida Park Service Nassau 
TOTALS 3,456,400 475,030 
Grand Total 3,931,430 
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Red-tailed Hawk, Buteo Jamaicen- 
sis. 

The red-tail is widely distributed 
throughout most of North America 
and southward at least to Panama. 
With several recognized races and 
a variety of color phases and pat- 
terns, this is one of the most difficult 
hawks to identify with any degree 
of assurance, under the usual field 
conditions. 

The broad wings and widely fan- 
ned tail of soaring birds are fair 
field marks. When the bright red- 
dish upper tail surface is visible, i- 
dentification is a simple matter. In 
both pale and dark color phases, the 
reddish colored tail and the char- 
acteristic dark band across the belly 
are seldom easily seen. 

Red tails are known throughout 
the state but there is seldom any 
great number of the birds in any 
one locality. They are mainly hunt- 
ers of small animals such as meadow 
mice and cotton rats. Snakes, liz- 
ards, and various insects are also 
eaten. 
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Red-shouldered Hawk, Buteo li- 


neatus. 

Somewhat similar in appearance 
to the red tail, the red-shouldered 
hawk is smaller in wingspread, has 
a longer tail and is not as blocky 
in body. Adult birds have a reddish 
brown shoulder patch and wings 
barred with white and dusky. 


The drawn out, two syllabled 
keee-you call of the red shoulder is 
a common sound about fields, 
marshes and woodlands during the 
spring and early summer months. 
Less shy than many other hawks, 
red shoulders will often let a person 
walk to within a few yards of them 
before they fly away. 

Snakes, frogs, lizards, and insects 
as well as various small mammals 
make up much of this hawk’s food 
in Florida. 

Red-shouldered hawks are fairly 
abundant year around residents 
throughout the state. 


Broad-winged Hawk, Buteo platyp- 
terus. 


-RED-SHOULDEREDO 
HIAWK 


limmature 









The small, chunky body and the 
short boldly banded tail of the ma- 
ture broad-wing marks this species. 
The wings of the young birds are 
rather light on the under surface of 
the black-margined flight feathers. 

The small, crow-sized broad wing 
is found throughout the state. It is 
commonly encountered about wood- 
lands. Generally it is rather tame, 
allowing humans to approach close- 
ly before flying away. 

Insects such as grasshoppers, ci- 
cadas, crickets, katydids, and cater- 
pillars are mainstays of this hawk’s 
diet. They also capture many frogs, 
toads, and snakes as well as small 
mammals, especially shrews and 
various mice. 

They are experts at soaring, swing- 
ing high in the sky on thermal up- 
drafts. In more northerly areas they 
often gather in specatcularly big 
flocks during their fall migration to 
warmer country. Some birds may 
move as far as 5,000 miles on their 
migration to more favorable win- 
tering grounds. @ 
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HUNTING THE HARD WAY 
(Continued from Page 15) 
ocity of from 190 to 200 feet per sec- 
ond, while those imparting arrow 
velocities of 160-170 feet per second 
are considered poor. 

Reliable accuracy at reasonable 
killing ranges and ease of shooting 
are more important in a bow than 
inherent drawing weight or power, 
vowhunters are learning. They are 
learning, too, that, most desirably, 
all hunting arrows of a given type 
should match each other in physical 
characteristics and performance; 
otherwise, no two arrows can be 
expected to perform equally, except 
by chance. 

The average weight or pull of 
bows used in making American 
big-game kills of recent years has 
been between 50 and 60 pounds, but 
gets lower each year as more and 
more large animals are taken with 
highly efficient light and medium- 
weight bows. Leave the more pow- 
erful weapons to veterans like Hill, 


MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 7) 
time. Even those who carry their 
large caliber ammunition in cart- 
ridge belts are occasionally annoyed 
with the extra cartridges being 
pressed uncomfortably into their 
sides when sitting. For carrying ex- 
tra ammunition, this Gun Editor 
enthusiastically recommends either 
the all-rubber Mershon Sure-Grip 
pack or the all-leather Christensen 
product, both of which slip on the 
hunter’s belt and give silent storage 
and covered bullet point protection 
to housed ammunition. The Mer- 
shon costs $2.50, the Christensen 
product about $2.00. Buy the ten 
cartridge size, of either make, and 
cut it in half. Carry one half on your 
belt and the other cartridge-filled 
half in a seldom used pocket of your 
hunting coat. 

In the July issue of MUZZLE 
FLASHES readers were reminded 
of the _ fast-approaching hunting 
season and urged to get needed fire- 
arms repairs made before the usual 
hunting season rush on available 
gunsmiths. Besides alterations that 
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Fred Baer and Ben Pearson, whose 
muscles are conditioned to handle 
them. If your chosen bow will cast 
a one ounce hunting arrow a mini- 
mum of 150 yards, as required un- 
der Florida bowhunting regulations, 
you have a deer killing weapon, be- 
yond doubt! 

Although there are a number of 
different styles of broadhead hunt- 
ing arrows, most of the bowhunters 
out after big-game use either the 
flat or the three-edged style. Both 
kill by body penetration and sever- 
ance of blood vessels, causing hem- 
orrhage and death. Surprisingly, 
the average deer hit by a broadhead 
arrow evidently does not know the 
cause for his sudden anguish, since 
an arrow does not kill by shocking 
power like a bullet, and an arrow- 
struck buck can be expected to run 
some distance before dropping from 
resulting hemorrhage. A bowhunter 
who scores a vital area body hit on 
a deer, yet sees the animal escape 
into the brush, should sit down and 


might improve gun fit and perform- 
ance, installations of selective choke 
devices on single barrel shotguns 
were recommended, plus shoulder- 
protecting rubber recoil pads on all 
types. It is still not too late to have 
needed gunsmithing work done be- 
fore hunting season, but the rush 
has started. From now on, you'll 
have to compete with countless 
other shooters for major gunsmith- 
ing services. 





“What do you mean you didn’t get anything— 
Tell her about the cow!” 


take time out for a smoke before 
following his quarry. Chances then 
would favor his finding his buck in 
less than 100 yards of searching. On 
the other hand, too quick follow-up 
of a registered hit often results in 
the wounded animal attempting to 
put the maximum distance between 
himself and pursuer during the 
period of fast-dwindling strength. 

Summed up, there are many little 
things a Florida bowhunter has to 
do correctly to bag his Florida buck. 
Considering his limited range of 
sure accuracy, his skill-demanding 
equipment, and personal success 
odds figured at 1 in 20, you might 
properly call it hunting the hard 
way! Undoubtedly, this personal 
challenge factor is a major reason 
for bowhunting’s increasing popu- 
larity, and why hundreds of bow- 
hunters are anxiously awaiting this 
year’s Ocala National Forest and 
Eglin Field big-game hunts. For the 
fun of hunting with a bow, they'll 
take those 1 in 20 odds! @ 

Fortunately, however, many mi- 
nor jobs, and acquisition and instal- 
lation of small, useful accessories, 
as described this month, can be done 
by the individual shooter in time 
for Opening Day. But, even so, the 
time’s growing short. @ 





JR. CONSERVATIONIST 
(Continued from Page 9) 
U. S. Forestry Service. Our thanks 
to John Olson, Don Strode and 
Dick Harlow. 

Boating for our campers was at 
its best this year and will steadily 
improve over each year. Boats used 
on the lake were on a loan basis. 
The Thunderbird Braves were from 
the Plastic Fabrications, Inc. of 
Miami; and the aluminum boat from 
the Orlando Boat Company. 

Mr. A. R. Marwick who operates 
the concession at Juniper Springs 
in the Ocala National Forest allow- 
ed us the use of two plywood boats. 
Through the efforts of these in- 
terested people, our boating pro- 
gram has greatly improved and we 
are grateful to them for their 


help. @ 
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Winners of the Gover- 
nor’s State awards will 
receive a _ gold _ lapel 
button in the shape of 
Florida with GOVER- 
NOR’‘S AWARD _im- 
printed on it. 


OST OF you have been made 
familiar with the Sportsmen’s 
Clubs Awards Program being con- 
ducted under the auspices. of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE FEDERA- 
TION and financially sponsored by 
The Sears Roebuck Foundation. 
This program is simply a program 
to stimulate interest in all areas of 
conservation, by recognition of effort 
by individuals at local, regional, 
and state levels. It is not meant to 
be a contest. 





Lapel-button sized medals the 
shape of the State of Florida with 
the caption “I Conserve” and a 
suitably printed certificate, signed 
by the officers of any presenting 
organization, will be given at local 
level for the outstanding endeavor 
in the following avenues of interest: 


1. Conservation of game or fresh 
water fish. 


2. Effort in behalf of salt water 
conservation. 


3. Effort in behalf of forestry pro- 
grams. 


4. Effort in behalf of conservation 
as practiced in soil conserv- 
ation or agricultural programs. 


5. Effort in publicizing education 
and information concerning 
conservation. 
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By DR. H. R. WILBER 


Awards Chairman 


6. Adult guidance of junior con- 
servation effort. 


7. Local conservationist of the 
year. 


Obviously it is desirable that only 
one set of awards be presented in 
one immediate local area and where 
more than one club desires to co- 
operate we would urge that such 
clubs combine their awards. How- 
ever, we are just as anxious that 
awards be made in as many areas of 
the State as possible. We will rec- 
ognize as guidance groups, not only 
clubs affiliated with the FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION, but 
any sportsmen’s club, teachers 
group, luncheon club, vocational 
agricultural or farmers group... 
in fact any organization that would 
choose to interest itself alone or in 
conjunction with another such or- 
ganization in the presentation of 
awards annually in the area they 
serve. 


This program is without cost to 
any local group. Simply write your 
desire to cooperate to either of the 
following: Mr. T. N. Anderson, Box 
1179, Eustis, Florida; or H. R. Wil- 
ber, M. D., 515 N. Amelia Ave., 
DeLand, Florida. 


From local recipients and others, 
separate regional awards will be 





Rules governing the specialized 
programs as outlined above ap- 
peared in the March and April 
issues of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 








Regional and _ local 

club winners will re- 

ceive a gold lapel but- 

ton in the shape of 

Florida with the words 

| CONSERVE imprint- 
ed upon it. 


given, accompanied by regular cer- 
tificates and cash awards, and also 
State awards will be presented by 
the Governor to those considered 
most deserving. All regional and 
State awards will be presented at a 
free banquet given by The Sears 
Roebuck Foundation in Tallahassee 
each year. Cash awards at regional 
and State level will be sufficient to 
cover traveling expense to said 
banquet. State awards will be in- 
creased in proportion. 


Brochures containing suggestions 
and rules have been previously 
mailed to the following offices: 


1. All known sportsmen’s clubs 
in Florida. 


2. All soil conservationists project 
supervisors. 


3. All county agents and agricul- 
tural extension personnel. 


4. All outdoor writers and out- 
door editors of papers in 
Florida. 


If in your community you cannot 
find available one of these bro- 
chures of rules and _ regulations 
write to either of the addresses list- 
ed above and such will be mailed to 


you. @ 
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DIGNITY TO GAME LAW ENFORCEMENT 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


ib THE MAY 1 ISSUE of CONSERVATION NEWS, 
some observations were made under “The Man 
with the Badge” regarding the trial of E. S. Anderson, 
conservation officer of West Virginia, for the killing of 
Clyde J. Tennant, when the latter was caught spot- 
lighting deer and threatened to kill the warden. 


The instructions to the jury by Judge Donald F. 
Black of the Circuit Court, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, are of such profound significance in setting 
forth a philosophy and attitude of law and order that 
it is felt justified to quote them in part. 


The Court instructions pointed out: 


“They (Conservation Officers) are authorized by 
law to enter upon privately owned land, even without 
the consent, or against the will of the owner for the 
purpose of determining whether or not the game laws 
of the State of West Virginia are being violated there- 
on, and, assuredly, such officers have such right to 
enter upon such land for such purpose, at the request 
of the owner, or her agent, as is shown in the incident 
case.” 


That “Anderson ... has the right and is under the 
duty to arrest without a warrant a person for an offense 
committed in his presence” and “it is not only the 
right but the duty of the officer to press forward, be- 
come and remain the aggressor, overcome resistance 
to arrest if such be interposed and effectuate the 
arrest, using any and all proper means to effectuate 
his purpose and to perform his duty. 


“The Court instructs the jury that when a private 
citizen is assaulted while in the discharge of a lawful 
act, and reasonably apprehends that his assailant will 
do him bodily harm, he has the lawful right to repel 
the assault by all the force he deems necessary; he is 
not compelled to retreat from his assailant, but may in 
turn become the assailant, inflicting bodily wounds 
until his person is out of danger, and this is most par- 
ticularly and especially true in the case of a law en- 
forcement officer such as was the defendant in the 
instant case acting in the discharge of his official du- 
ties. Such law enforcement officer whose life is so 
imperiled is not obliged to give his adversary the ad- 
vantage of the first shot when both parties are in the 
possession of firearms or even of equal mutual combat 
when his adversary is not so armed. 


“The Court instructs the jury that where a man is 
threatened with danger, the law authorizes him to de- 
termine from appearances and the actual state of 
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things surrounding him, as to the necessity of resorting 
to force; and, if he acts from reasonable and honest 
conviction, he will not be held criminally responsible 
for a mistake as to the actual danger, where other ju- 
dicious men might have been mistaken; for, when one 
man attempts to injure another, it gives the party at- 
tacked the right to make use of such means to prevent 
injury as his behavior and the situation make neces- 
sary. 


“ec 


... As a law enforcement officer of the State of 
West Virginia, the defendant was where he had a right 
to be and where his duty called him. It was his right 
and duty to call upon the decedent, Clyde Jay Ten- 
nant, and his companion, Laurie Mays, to lay down 
their arms. It was their’ equally positive affirmative 
and mandatory duty under the law to submit to the 
authority of the officer and to lay down their arms as 
commanded. Their action in refusing to do so where 
in defiance of law and lawful authority. 


“Tt was also the duty of the defendant, Anderson, to 
press forward to effectuate the arrest of the decedent, 
Clyde Jay Tennant. He was under no duty to retreat. 
An officer, such as was Anderson at the time of the 
shooting incident involved in this case, is not excused 
from his duty to carry out the mandate of the law by 
the circumstance that resistance to lawful arrest is in- 
terposed by a person acting in defiance of the officer 
and of lawful authority. 


“And you are instructed that the protection which 
the defendant, Anderson, as a law enforcement officer 
of the State of West Virginia, was entitled to receive 
in making a lawful arrest is a different thing from self- 
defense, and, because he must of necessity be the ag- 
gressor and must press forward and accomplish the 
arrest, the law gives him special protection. The State 
does not arm its officers, charged with the enforce- 
ment of the criminal laws of the State of West Virginia 
and then deny them right to make use of such arms 
for the protection of their lives or persons when im- 
periled by the action of a person acting in defiance of 
law, and, if you believe from the evidence that the life 
or person of Elmer Anderson was so imperiled, or ap- 
peared to him so to be, by a threat against his life or 
person by a person apparently able and intending to 
carry such threat into effect, then it was the plain law- 
ful right of the defendant, Elmer Anderson, to make 
use of the weapon with which the State had armed him 
until the danger to his life and person was averted. 
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“The Court further instructs the 
jury that it was the right of Elmer 
Anderson and the Conservation Of- 
ficer in his company to conceal 
themselves, in such manner as he or 
they saw fit, from Clyde Jay Ten- 
nant and his companion until a suit- 
able opportunity presented itself to 
apprehend Clyde Jay Tennant and 
make good his arrest for an open 
violation of the criminal law of the 
State of West Virginia committed 
by the said Tennant in the presence 


FISHING 

(Continued from page 11) 
very unusual, annual, Florida, wa- 
ter trip. In the Sunshine State, we 
have “Boat-A-Cades” and “Out- 
board Safaris.” We have “Club 
Cruises” and “Marathons.” We have 
“Regattas” and “Flotilla Parades.” 
We can now add “Raft Floating” to 
the list. 

The Boy Scout troops of Fort 
Pierce make this north fork, raft, 
float trip each year, floating from 
White City to Pruitt’s landing, a dis- 
tance of about 20 miles. The scouts 
build their own rafts out of a great 
variety of materials but with a pre- 
ponderance of bamboo logs and in- 
ner tubes in evidence. The voyagers 
set out on an early morning, spend 
the day and that night on the river, 
and finish the trip late in the after- 
noon of the following day. 

This year, 15 rafts made the jour- 
ney, averaging about four, modern, 
Huck Finns to the raft load. The 
scouts are supposed to paddle their 
own boats and live off the country 
while rafting, but I noticed a large 
icebox on most of the rafts, and I 
can imagine what it contained at the 
beginning of the trip. Of course, the 
trip is supervised by Scout Masters, 
who keep themselves as inconspic- 
uous as possible, being content to 
lag along far in the rear to round up 
stragglers. 

As I watched the boys bring their 
makeshift rafts into the landing and 
heard the excited babble of chil- 
dren’s voices, I couldn’t help but be 
impressed by the obvious fun these 
small fry were having. Who says 
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of such officers, and no juror should 
draw any unfavorable inference 
whatsoever against the defendant 
from the action of such officers in 
so concealing themselves from the 
said Tennant and his companion for 
such purpose.” 

These are forceful and prophetic 
words and give dignity and author- 
ity to the cause of game law en- 
forcement. They should bring sober 
reflection to both the public and to 
all conservation officers. 


kids are any different now than 
when I did the same sort of rafting 
40 years ago? The scene could eas- 
ily have been a page out of the past, 
almost without change. The appeal 
of the out-of-doors and the reaction 
it draws from the young never 
change. It’s the adults who change. 
Give a boy a boat or raft, a wind- 
ing stream or lake, and a chance to 
fish and be on his own a little, and 
you have a happy lad. Of course, it’s 
sometimes necessary to make these 
things available to him. The young 
need to be led. The Fort Pierce 
Scout Masters are doing a fine job of 
leading in this direction. @ 


HUNTING REGULATIONS 
(Continued from page 17) 
open, Monday, Tuesday, and Friday 
closed at all other times. 

SPECIAL GOBBLER SEASON, March 29 
through April 6—% hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon. That portion of 
Columbia south of State Road 18 
and east of U.S. Highway 441 closed 
at all times. 

3rd_ ‘District: November 16 
through January 19. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

SPECIAL GOBBLER SEASON, March 29 
through April 6—% hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon. 

4th District: November 16 
through January 19. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

5th District: November 16 
through January 19. First 6 days 
open. December 25 through Jan- 
uary 2 open. Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday closed at all other times. @ 





It is well to repeat that the au- 
thority to restrict the liberty of fel- 
low citizens should not be taken 
lightly nor should it be abused. If 
laws are to be respected they must 
be enforced with reason and intelli- 


gence. It is the duty of all officers to 
protect the rights of citizens as well 
as enforce laws. In the end, how- 
ever, laws may have to be enforced 
in the manner in which Anderson 


carried them out. © 


HALLOWE’EN LORE 
(Continued from page 27) 
on Hallowe’en night by the young- 
est member of the family. 


Shakespeare did not mention Jim- 
sonweed seeds as an ingredient of 
his famed “witches brew,” but it is 
just likely one of the witches sprin- 
kled in a generous helping, un- 
known to him! Because of the pois- 
onous properties of this plant, it has 
been the subject of many weird 
stories and superstitous beliefs. 


Belladonna is greatly prized for 
its beautiful blossoms and medic- 
inal values at all times except Hal- 
lowe’en. On this night it is beloved 
of the Devil and he carefully trims 
and tends it. If vervain can be 
found growing near belladonna, and 
harvested on Hallowe’en eve, it will 
serve as a protection against the 
evil powers of witches and demons. 


Doubtless more of the ancient ob- 
servances of Hallowe’en plant lore, 
unusual beliefs and _ superstitions 
come to us from Ireland and Scot- 
land than any other sources. 


In Ireland, according to legend, all 
fairy hills are opened on that even- 
ing, revealing vast treasures, witch- 
es and goblins hold full sway. No 
true son or daughter of Old Erin 
would dare to step upon a ragwort 
plant on Hallowe’en, because these 
plants are fairy horses in disguise. 
If the plant is stepped upon after the 
set of sun, a mighty horse will arise 
from the roots and gallop over the 
countryside with whomsoever step- 
ped upon it. @ 
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NOT LUCKY—JUST SMART 
(Continued on Page 21) 


dead fish on the banks and in the 
bushes and others at the edge of the 
water told part of the story. A care- 
ful examination led the old warden 
to the wire, tangled in the grass 
away from the mud bank. Doc fol- 
lowed the wire to the poplar, but 
found nothing that would tell him 
more about the midnight anglers. 

As he drove toward town later in 
the morning, Doc did some figuring. 
The fish were spoiled—about a day 
in the sun. That would probably put 
it at sometime Saturday night. Just 
the time when he and Slim had been 
waiting for dynamiters on Big Hen 
Creek. Any connection? Maybe the 
men had changed their minds and 
had gone to the lower end of the 
county—or maybe the telephone call 
had been planned to pin him down 
while the dynamiting was being 
done. That might be it. If so, it 
would take some real detective work 
to find them, and the men he was 
after would have cautiously covered 
their trail. Maybe. 

After lunch Doce started digging. 
Around the county, he checked ev- 
ery outlet for dynamite. Relying on 
his knowledge of the people in his 
county, he looked for names of men 
who had no good reason to buy ex- 
plosives. Carl was one of the first 
he called upon. 


Bud’s name was on the list of 
dynamite sales that Carl had to re- 
cord. Nothing suspicious—a farmer 
has uses for the stuff. Doe passed 
over it. After checking purchases 
for the past two weeks, Doc turned 
to the storekeeper. “Carl, somebody 
blew up that hole on Cane Creek 
Saturday night. Everyone on your 
list has a legitimate reason for buy- 
ing dynamite. But if you hear of 
anyone bragging about a big catch 
of fish, let me know.” 

Three days later Doc returned to 
the hardware store. He had checked 
every outlet in the county where 
explosives could have been pur- 
chased. Now, putting the case aside 
for a time, he was collecting from 
his license agents and renewing their 
supplies of hunting and fishing li- 
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censes. 

“Glad to see you, Doc,” Carl said. 
“Remember the other day, you were 
in here checking dynamite sales? 
Something occurred to me after you 
left." He opened the register and 
showed Doc the entry for the pre- 
vious Saturday. “Bud’s a farmer, all 
right, and has a good reason for buy- 
ing dynamite. Jeb Rogers was with 
him, though, and he and Jeb had 
been fishing. They had cane poles 
sticking out of the back of Jeb’s car. 
After they left here, they went 
across the street to the phone booth, 
and then left in Jeb’s car. Bud’s 
okay, I guess, but I don’t trust that 
Jeb. He’s a sneaky one.” 

Doc studied the entry for a min- 
ute, and then smiled at Carl. “Bud 
doesn’t have a stump on that old 
farm of his—I’ve hunted it enough 
to know. And Jeb Rogers rents a 
house near town. What time of day 
was that, Carl?” 

“About three o’clock, Doc. I re- 
member because I was watching the 
ball game on television when they 
came in.” 

Doc remembered his wife had told 
him that the call came around three 
on Saturday afternoon. That figures, 
Doc said to himself. He thanked 
Carl for the information, and headed 
for Bud’s farm. 

Bud was plowing. He stopped and 
looped the reins around the handle 
of the plow when Dock walked 
across the field to him. 

“Sorry to have to bother you, Bud, 
but there’s some checking I have to 
do. Do you still have that dynamite 
you bought Saturday? Someone has 
been misusing some down on Cane 
Creek, and I’m following up on all 
the dynamite that’s been bought 
recently.” 

Bud held his breath for a moment 
and then exhaled. “So far as I know, 
it’s still in the barn. Like to see it?” 
Bud fidgeted. 

Doc nodded. Bud was acting a 





little too nervous. “Yes, Bud, I 
would.” 
NEXT MONTH 
50 PAGE 
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On the way to the barn, they 
passed the clothesline in Bud’s yard. 
Doc stopped short. “Bud, how in 
the world did you manage to ruin 
a good pair of pants like that? 
They’re just about brand new, and 
already full of holes.” 


“Aw, Doc, I spilled some battery 
acid on them. I tried to wash it out, 
but it ate them up anyway.” 


After a fruitless search in the 
barn, during which Bud became 
more and more nervous, Doc sug- 
gested that the sticks might still be 
in Bud’s pickup truck. 

“That’s an idea, Doc! Ill look and 
see.” Bud and Doc walked over to 
the truck, and while Bud rummaged 
in the cab, Doc lifted the hood. The 
battery cables were crusted with cor- 
rosion, and obviously the battery 
hadn’t been touched in months. 


“Just where did you get the bat- 
tery acid spilled on you, Bud? Down 
on Cane Creek?” Doc looked stead- 
ily at the farmer. “A man just 
doesn’t lose two sticks of dynamite 
on a farm. I have enough to send 
for a warrant to search your house, 
Bud. Want to save me the trouble 
by giving me those fish now?” 

Doc’s bluff worked. Bud led him 
inside and brought out of the refrig- 
erator a dish pan full of cleaned 
fish. An hour later, armed with a 
warrant, he collected another pan 
from Jeb Roger’s refrigerator. And 
gave Jeb a citation similar to the one 
he had given Bud. 

After the trial, Bud glared at Jeb 
as they left the courthouse. “Yeah, 
Jeb, you don’t have to be lucky, just 
smart. Like us. That bright idea of 
yours cost me a hundred dollars, not 
to mention the dynamite you made 
me buy and a pair of pants that bat- 
tery acid ruined. And I can’t have 
a license for a year. I didn’t mind 
the warden taking the fish to the 
orphanage — they didn’t taste too 
good anyway. They would have 
been okay if I’d caught them fair 
and square, but like the judge said, 
we were stealing those fish. Next 
time, you try your smart ideas on 
someone else. I'll take my luck 


fishing.” @ 
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ROBERT K. MITCHELL 
Northeast Florida 


Wildlife Officer Robert Mitchell was em- 
ployed by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission on October 1, 1946 and serves 
in the Hamilton County area of Northeast 
Florida. 

A veteran of World War II, Bob served 
as a radio operator with the Army and 
spent over a year in the Philippines. 

Born and raised in Jasper, his present 
home, Bob is married to the former Georgia 
McDonald. They have five children; Bill 14, 
Gene 12, Danny 9, Stephen 7 and Mar- 
chetta Ann 5. 


ALLEN LEGRONE 
Northwest Florida 


On November 20, 1957, Allen Legrone 
will complete 14 years as a Wildlife Officer 
for the Gulf County area of the Northwest 
Region. 

Allen lost his left arm in an accident 
several years ago but despite his handicap, 
he is considered a most capable field 
officer and is known for his ability to pad- 
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dle a boat faster and with less noise than 
most men with both arms. 

A widower, Allen lives in Wewahitchka 
with his two children, Allen, age 15 and 
Mildred Arlene, age 13. 


ARTHUR CLUSTER NIXON 
Northwest Florida 


Arthur Nixon joined the Game Com- 
mission on January 1, 1951 and serves as 
Wildlife Officer for Bay County. 

Nick, as he is known by his friends, lives 
in Panama City with his wife, the former 
Minnie Pittman of Holmes County. He 
spent some time as an Education Officer for 
the Northwest Region and is deeply in- 
terested in youth conservation programs. 

As a young man, Nick was employed as 
a cowboy and recalls the days when con- 
siderable cattle herding and driving was 
done between the Apalachicola River and 
Choctawhatchee Bay. 

A member of the Bay County Sports- 
men’s Club, Nick has gained recognition as 
a fox and bobcat hunter, and is known as 
a ‘top dog man.” 








; me fe 
HARRY C. CHAPIN 
Northwest Florida 








Born and raised in Springfield, Mass., 
Harry Chapin became a Wildlife Officer for 
the Game Commission on January 1, 1950. 

Harry sampled Florida outdoor activities 
during the war years and decided to remain 
here for good. He is married to the former 
Elverie Williams of Jefferson County and 
now lives in Tallahassee. They have two 
children, Chip, age 7, and Cecile, age 3. 

Harry served four years with the U. S. 
Navy during World War II and saw action 
in the Pacific aboard the USS Saratoga. Be- 
fore joining the Navy, he worked as a leather 
craftsman. 

His hobby is the breeding of bull dogs 
and specialized training in making them top 
catch dogs for wild hog hunting. 





GEORGE A. HENDRY 
Northeast Florida 


Employed by the Game Commission on 
June 15, 1946. George Hendry has served 
Madison County as a Wildlife Officer since 
that date. 

Born and raised in Madison, his present 
home, George is married to the former Alma 
Tate. A veteran of World War II, George 
spent five years with the Army and served 
in the European Theater of Operations as 
a Sergeant. 
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IT is more fun—and generally safer—to 
camp, hunt and fish with genial compan- 
ions than alone, but group assembly of 
needed equipment can often be a problem. 
Where needed articles of equipment are 
not owned individually, their unrelated 
classifications and sizes cannot always be 
assembled and compactly packed. Especially 
is this true of planned combination cruising 
and fishing trips. 

Couture, Inc., which has long operated 
convenient car rental service in Florida 
and other states, has solved the problem 
of group assembly of equipment by offer- 
ing sportsmen a Sea-Fari service, whereby 
a rented car, fibre glass boat, outboard 
motors, boat trailer, fishing tackle and 
accessories, thermos jug and other usual 
outdoor equipment can be rented as a 
package unit by the day or week, at 
nominal rates. The Sea-Fari can be picked 
up in the Miami area and in the Florida 
Keys south to Key West, as well as at 
Palm Beach, the St. Petersburg - Tampa 
area and at Fort Lauderdale. It can be 
returned to any other Florida Couture sta- 
tion; it need not be returned to point of 
Origin. 

The Sea-Fari is ideally suited to the 
needs of visiting sportsmen and _ resident 
hunters and fishermen who wish to pool 
their finances for a special trip to any 
particular area of the state. 

Included in the package deal are such 
major equipment items as new Plymouth, 
Ford or Chevrolet sedan with trailer at- 
tachments; molded fibre glass skiff with 
flotation and built-in ‘’fish box’’ seat — 
a craft that cannot sink and that easily 
accommodates four persons; boat trailer 
with tail light, loading winch and acces- 
sories; two Evinrude 72 h.p. outboard 
motors, or choice of a larger size single 
motor, and connecting gas tanks, and com- 
pletely assembled fishing rods and reels, 
assortment of fishing lures, life preserver 
seat cushions, bait bucket, landing net, sun 
visors and suntan lotion and various small 
items that contribute to the enjoyment of 
a Sea-Fari. 

Boat and trailer, and all needed operat- 
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ing and fishing equipment, can be rented 
without use of a Couture rental car, on 
special application. Also, skin-diving equip- 
ment can be substituted for furnished fish- 
ing tackle, if desired. Rates average $15 
daily, $75 weekly, plus cost of Couture 
rental car as quoted in current rate folder. 
The charges include insurance on every- 
thing and gas and oil for the operation of 
the boat, its trailer and equipment. 

The Sea-Fari plan can be had from 
Couture, Inc., in 24 Florida cities. Your 
local telephone directory probably lists a 
Couture agency, but for folder and detailed 
information address Couture, Inc., 825 
Fifth Street, Miami Beach. Out-of-state 
clients can obtain information direct or 
from New York and Chicago reservation 
agencies. 





SERIOUS, successful hunters, whether 
they hunt with guns or bows, understand 
and appreciate the success - influencing 
factor of camouflage. On deer stands, in 
duck blinds, when varmint hunting and in 
the making of slow, unobserved stalks of 
wild game, these true woodsmen utilize 
helpful camouflage whenever they can. 
They know that anything that breaks up 
the outline of the human body and tends 
to blend its shape and coloration into an 
existing natural background greatly in- 
creases chances of hunting success. 

The deer hunter, duck hunter, crow 
shooter and bowman especially can use 
camouflage to advantage. 

However, camouflaged clothing, repre- 
senting a blend of colors natural to field, 
forest and swamp, is hard to create in a 
homemade _ product. 

Better and neater, by far, is the five 
color camouflage two-piece suit, parka 
hood, camouflage headnet and camouflage 
cap ensemble marketed by Camouflage 
Products Company, 1287 West Adams 
Street, Jacksonville, Florida. The named 
items are available as a package deal or 
individually. 

The two-piece suit is made of heavy cot- 
ton material that won’t shrink or fade 
during its wearable life, and is noiseless 





in contact with brush. Jackets are full cut 
to allow freedom of movement, and the 
matching trousers have adjustable waist 
tabs and large, roomy cargo-style pockets. 

The matching cap has a brim long 
enough to shade the wearer’s eyes, and feels 
cool and comfortable on the head. 

For-the hunter who wants the maximum 
of camouflage, a matching headnet can 
be worn over the cap, completely conceal- 
ing the hunter’s face and eyes while per- 
mitting him full, active vision. The net 
also keeps out annoying, movement-creat- 
ing mosquitoes and gnats. 

Also available is a matching camouflage 
parka hood, contour fitted, that fastens to 
the collar of the camouflage suit and which 
covers the hunter’s head and neck. 

Finally, to eliminate give-away light 
gleams from equipment and the hunter's 
hands, there is a combination two-shade 
Kamo-stick that coats face, hands and 
equipment with a camouflage color film 
that will not wash off in the rain, but 
which can be easily removed with soap 
and water. The preparation is especially 
efficient in helping to camouflage a hand- 
carried bow. 

The camouflage suit comes in small, 
medium and large sizes. Give your height, 
weight, waist, inseam and chest measure- 
ments when ordering. Cap sizes range from 
6% to 7% headsizes. The adjustable 
parka hood and the camouflage headnet 
will fit any size head. 

Prices of the various items are: Two- 
piece camouflage suit—-$10.95; Matching 
Cap—$1.00; Camouflage Headnet—$1 .00; 
Camouflage Parka Hood—$1.50; ‘’Kamo” 
flesh-paint sticks—50¢ each. 
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AT the beginning of each hunting season, 
boots and shoes should receive both thorough 
inspection and re-conditioning. In all prob- 
ability leathers will likely have dried out 
to some degree and require one or more 
applications of a good grease to restore 
their suppleness. 

But many boots and shoes are of combi- 
nation leather and rubber construction—and 
grease is injurious to rubber. At best, ap- 
plication of a leather preservative to com- 
bination leather-rubber footgear is a difficult 
job. Seemingly, despite one’s utmost care, 
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some of the applied grease will get on the 
rubber, and although you may wipe off the 
spots as soon as you detect the mis-applica- 
tions, an oily film will remain. This in time, 
may rot the rubber at those spots. 

For leather-top rubber footgear, and for 
all leathers, FWFTG&T especially recommends 
Bean’s Waterproof Dressing, product of L. 
L. Bean, Inc.; Freeport, Maine. A V4 pint 
can cost only 25c, postpaid, but its most 
remarkable feature is not its economy but 
the fact that the Bean product is not in- 
jurious to rubber as are most waterproof, 
leather-conditioning dressings. 





LOYAL readers of FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s 
pages will perhaps recall FWFT&T’s illus- 
trated report on the Bernz-O-Matic propane 
gas, portable cooking stoves and lantern, 
utilizing small, replaceable and inexpensive 


cylinders of compressed propane gas. Many 
Florida sportsmen have found the stoves and 
lantern ideal for fishing and camping trips 
and for family picnics. 

But no report was prepared on another 
Bernz-O-Matic product—the Model TX-65 
push-button blow torch, utilizing the same 
convenient, economical fuel as the stove 
and lantern models. After a full year’s 
testing of the utility torch, a report on the 
product is now available for review: 

The Bernz-O-Matic Model TX-65 torch 
represents an inexpensive, efficient heating 
and burning torch that homeowners, boat 
operators, farmers and general repairmen 
can use for hundreds of jobs, like sweating 
extra large and small copper fittings, laying 
tile, brazing, burning paint, melting soil 
pipe joints, general soldering, leading gut- 
ters and such unusual uses as lighting char- 
coal or fireplace fires, killing insects and 
disinfecting seed flats, to name a few prac- 
tical uses. 

The burner unit itself is of solid brass, 
with all component parts easily disassembled 
and replaced after periodic cleaning. In 
case of accidental breakage of any part, 
replacement parts can be had at fair prices. 
There is no reason why first purchase of 
the basic unit should not be your last, how- 
ever, such is the unit’s ruggedness. 

So far as FWFTG&T has been able to de- 
termine from product comparisons, the 


Bernz-O-Matic torch gives the biggest heat 
blast you can get from a hand propane 
torch. 

Features include a low burning pilot light 
that saves fuel while you are preparing 
work, a working flame that adjusts easily 
from one hand operation, and ease of use 
in cramped working areas. The largest flame 
burns only when you want it, via push but- 
ton pressure, and cuts back instantly when 
the control button is released. According 
to applied push-button pressure, you can 
cet anything from a small flame to one big 
and hot enough to sweat large copper soil 
pipe fittings fast. 

Fuel stored in the disposable propane gas 
cylinder cannot escape during periods of 
torch idleness, and a safety relief valve pro- 
tects the user at other times. A likeable 
feature is the self-sealing of cylinder heads 
when the brass burner unit is unscrewed for 
more convenient storage or transportation; 
the fuel cylinder can be removed at any 
time with no loss of gas. New replacements 
are merely screwed to the brass head and 
the torch is ready for a new period of use- 
ful service. Fuel cylinders, loaded and ready 
to use, cost about $2.00 in hardware and 
sporting goods stores. 

The Bernz-O-Matic Model TX-65 torch, 
complete with all described features and 
fuel cylinder, sells for $9.84. It should pay 
for itself many times over a long, useful life. 





PURPLE SQUIRRELS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


mally these animals are not consid- 
ered as requiring drinking water, 
although they usually occur where 
open water is naturally available or 
they obtain it either from dewfall or 
rains, or from succulent foods. Ob- 
servations during this study, how- 
ever, indicate that quite frequently 
drinking water is critically impor- 
tant to them. This is especially true 
in times of prolonged drought or 
when water was withheld from pen- 
ned animals for several days. Dur- 
ing one dry spell in November and 
December, 1955, five dead squirrels 
were removed from a partially cov- 
ered 55-gallon drum half filled with 
water. At first one squirrel was ta- 
ken out, and it was regarded as sim- 
ply an accidental happening. Ap- 
proximately six weeks later four 
more squirrels were found in the 
same drum. There was little doubt 
this time that the animals had met 
their doom because of their attrac- 
tion to the water. When water was 
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kept from penned squirrels for per- 
iods ranging from two or three days 
up to a week in length, they eagerly 
drank water when it was offered to 
them. 

Squirrels were also observed to 
have their playful moods. On one 
occasion a squirrel was observed 
playing with a roll of moss about as 
large as its body. The animal would 
pounce upon it, roll over with it, 
and toss it up in the air in much the 
same manner as a kitten or a puppy 
plays with an object. Another time 
a penned squirrel was seen to per- 





“I liked his retrieving better before I sent him 


to that fancy training school!” 


form similar antics with a corn cob. 
Speaking of unusual happenings, 
how many readers consider black 
bass as a predator on squirrels? Ad- 
mittedly this is an extremely remote 
possibility, as bass can hardly be re- 
garded as adapted for capturing 
squirrels. However, a bass weighing 
approximately 8 pounds was report- 
ed to contain a “full grown” squir- 
rel. Circumstances surrounding this 
tragedy will, of course, remain for- 
ever a mystery, but who can help 
but speculate on the sequence of 
events that could have led to the re- 
porting of such an occurrence? 
These are but some of the fascina- 
ting facts gathered from the squir- 
rel project at the University of Flor- 
ida. If you should ever be passing 
through Gainesville and perchance 
spot some oddly colored squirrels, 
don’t be too alarmed. Just remem- 
ber that, whether they know it or 
not, those “queer” creatures are do- 
ing their bit to further the cause of 
science and increase our knowledge 
about this universe in which we 


live. © 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


(Continued from Page 5) 


keep our mobile equipment up-dat- 
ed in this fashion to achieve reduced 
operational costs. 


With expanded activities, up-gra- 
ding of equipment, and more far- 
flung operations, our fiscal division 
has had a continuously heavier 
work load, but the use of good bus- 
iness practices have brought many 
dividends to us. Property records 
and reports have also been im- 
proved. 


Our policy of holding series of 
public meetings on fishing and hunt- 
ing rules and regulations has been 
highly successful, and this policy 
will most certainly be continued in 
the future. The result, we feel, has 
been that the Commission has ar- 
ranged a well-balanced set of hunt- 
ing rules and regulations which 
seem satisfactory to the majority of 
sportsmen and, at the same time, 
contain the necessary wildlife con- 
servation principles. 


We especially appreciate the work 
and support which we have received 
from the many sportsmen’s clubs 
and civic and social groups through- 
out the state. Certainly, much that 
was accomplished during the past 
year could not have been done with- 
out the support and counsel of 
groups such as the Florida Wildlife 
Federation, the Florida Outdoor 


Writers Association, the Northwest 
Florida Wildlife Association, the 
Florida Federation of Garden Clubs, 
and the many other local and state 
organizations interested in conser- 
vation. 

It will only be with the continued 
support and aid of all conservation 
interests in the state that our pro- 
gram will be productive and of last- 
ing benefit to the people of Florida. 

Last year’s project of achieving 
better liaison between the Commiss- 
ion and the public will be continued 
and accelerated in the future. We 
must continue to do _ everything 
within our power to keep the public 
fully informed as to our activities 
and programs. It is our duty to al- 
ways give adequate explanations as 
to what we propose to do, and what 
we are now doing. 

We are looking forward to the re- 
sults of the program of organizing 





Fatiey 
“and the insurance policy is in the safety 
deposit box. If there’s anything you don’t un- 
derstand ask the lawyer.” 
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IF YOU FISH SALT WATER— 
Salt Water Sportsman 
Is The Magazine For You! 


The only national monthly devoted 
100% to marine sport fishing. 


Written by fishermen for fishermen, it brings you the latest on where to, when to and 
how to catch more — and bigger — marine game fish. Details on tackle, methods, 
rigs, etc. A full year’s subscription costs $4, or 35c¢ a copy on the stands, but you 


may receive the 


Next Four Issues for Only $1! 


Just write your name and address on a slip of paper, send it with $1 to the address 
below, and you will receive lively, informative Salt Water Sportsman for the next four 
months as soon as the issues come off the press. Thanks, and good fishing! 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 
229 West 14th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
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new sportsmen’s clubs and conser- 
vation groups, and the ultimate or- 
ganization of local, and regional 
councils which will embrace all 
known conservation interests. It is 
only with the support and advice of 
organized sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists that we can achieve our true 
program of wildlife conservation 
and. utilization. 


We fully realize that our problems 
are large, complicated and numer- 
ous. We, in the wildlife field, are 
faced with the problem of the rapid 
and steady increases in Florida’s 
human populations, and the contin- 
uing disappearance of wilderness 
lands and waters. Add to this the 
natural intricacy of conservation 
work, which requires almost every 
important skill and talent in the 
modern world, and it will be seen 
that our problems are not easy to 
solve. 


The work cannot be done by pro- 
fessional wildlife workers alone, no 
matter how good such professional 
people may be. The work can only 
be accomplished with the concerted 
cooperation of the public. 


For the future, we intend to con- 
tinue the effort of achieving greater 
efficiency, solid expansion of pro- 
grams, greater public service, and 
more economical operations. We 
will do everything possible to con- 
tinue a true wildlife conservation 
program in Florida. @ 





HUNTERS WELCOME 
(Continued from Page 31) 


tion with other management pur- 
suits. 

No matter in which part of the 
state you may live, or expect to visit 
during the coming hunting season, 
the opportunity is yours. The state 
hunting lands are operated for your 
benefit. For a modest investment in 
a management area permit, the door 
is opened. Why not enjoy some of 
the best hunting the state has to 
offer. Visit one or more of your 
Commission operated Wildlife Man- 
agement areas. @ 
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